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Officers of the Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
Bee-Keepers’ Association 


F. H. Drakgs, 1st Vice-Pres. 


C. H, GoopgELL, 2d Vice-Pres. A. H. Estasrook, Sec.-Treas. 


(See page 502) 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., Ghicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year,in the United States of America and 
Mexico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * dec07’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 








fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 10c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 








4times.... 5 percent 
ma wee 
oo © wae | 
n°: =n 


100 lines... 5per cent 
500 “ an 1 “ 


1000 “ ...20 * 
2000 * ...30 “ 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, sub- 
ject to the above discounts, 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Associatic : 
Objects of the Association, 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in the‘. 
awful rights. 
—- enforce laws against the adulteration «_ 
oney 








> Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. BE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





tz If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 








Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Cards 


are just the thing. 
We send them by Return Mail 


or . 
VONT YOU BEE My HONEY. 
HEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
VOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TINE’ 


ND WE WOULD NFVER PART 





As most of our readers know, we have got 
tenout a Souvenir Postal Card for fy ae 
The cuts herewith shew the card in reduced 
size, and but one color, while the real card is 
printed in 4 colors. It could also be sent to 
honey-customers, to remind them that it is 
time to buy more honey, etc. There are many 
uses to which this Card can be put. 

Prices—postpaid: 3cards for 10c (stamps 
2 isilver), or 5 FREE with the American Bee 
. oarnal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25c. There 
is a blank space on the card about 2x2} 
inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








.. Now Is the Time to Order Your 


» BEK-SUPPLIES~ 


AND SAVE MONEY 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal-card to-get our delivered 
prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-Holders, 
Separators, Brood-Frames, Foundation, Smokers, Ex- 
tractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of 
many dollars. It is the natura] advantage we have over others that enables us to 
make you the Best Price. There are no better goods than ours, and we GU AR- 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. . 


We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can 
ship promptly. 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply GO. 


JQHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















HOW 10 PAINT 


Buggies, farm wagons, farming tools, barns, outbuildings and 
s 


houses often need painting. ‘“Everybody’s Paint Book,” written by a thorough- 
ly practical painter, will be found a complete guide to the art of outdoor and indoor painting, 
It is designed for the special use of those who wish to do their own painting. It gives 


ctical lessons in plain painting, varnishin lishing, stainin ocihamae 
ing, kalsomining, etc. . 5: pe 8» s, pape g 


It also tells how to renovate furniture and gives many hints on artistic work 
for decorating a home. Precise directions are given for mixing paints for all purposes. 
If farming tools and farm vehicles are kept painted, they will last twice as long, and 
anybody can do the work with the aid of this book. It is handsomely and substantially 
ound in cloth. A capy will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of price, $1.00 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


For $1.60 we will send the above book and the Weekly American Bee Journal one year; 
or for $1.40 we will send the Paint book and a Standard-Bred Untested Italian Queen. Address 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 
Because the bees like it best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN NAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 
for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


That are bred from the best stock this country 
can produce Bright Golden and 3-banded 








QUEENS - ITALIAN - QUEENS 


and bees from Root’s Red-Clover stock and 
Golden Italian Queens. Better than ever. 


Queens ready toship May 20. Iam now book- Bi dncs ccckesos cael 60ceach; six, $3.50 
ing orders which willbe filed and filled in ro- Selected untested......... 5c * “4.00 
tation. After May 20 all orders will receive ET od neko «von dick g100 * “* 5.00 
prompt attention. Untested Queens 60 cents Selected tested......... 125 


each; 6 for $3.35, or 12 for $650. Tested, $1.00, 

or 6 for $5.50. 2-frame nuclei with Youn xi Te 

afer June 1, $2.00. GEO. W. BAR 3 
15A26t Box 340. Norwalk, Ohio. 


Two-frame nuclei with untested queen. 2.0 
Orders filled in rotation. Send orders to 
E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 17Atf Please mention the Bee Joursal. 
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QUEENS FOR YOU 

Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italians—your choice. Prices: Untested, 75c; 
Tested, $1.00. Prices on large quantities or on 
Bees given on application. Address, 

NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 
JOHN W. PHARR, . Berciair, Texas. 
12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE 


Full colonies, in up-to-date hives; Nuclei and 
choice Queens. 


Hershiser Wax-Press and other Lewis 


Bee-Supplies. Good Goods and Prompt 
Shipment. 





Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sva- 





son, by taking advantage of our The Rietsche Pr ess 
Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies - —— che 
ae sults. Comb foundation made Rs 
ag een - poe By Ban g F mees from Q vécsicnt fas el Foun for L. frame 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 8 $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 





of the Press making the foundation directly on 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


in 60-pound cans for sale. 





- ADRIAN GET 
H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co. ot Inc.) asatt EROKVILGa aun. 
Long Distance Troe Un North 1559. 191 aNnND 193 SuPaRion ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


blocks north and one block east of our old location.) ny BEE-SUP PLIES 
ves, tions, Comb Foundation, Smokers, 
BEE-KEEPERS | SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS | six. “Best? goat, reasonable prices, nd 


‘square deal.’’ Send for free catalog. 
Write us now for our Catalog and get low 














good Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- | ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 
prices GS » honest, tested y peelings ps Fag Tested Queens, $2; 12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ——_| Select Tested,” $5. “You can only got good 





Our specialty is making Sections. All other Ree ar onder NOW, eer ee Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 
goods up-to-date. The MonstTz Queen-Clipping 
AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. H. M. PARKER, JR. Device is @ fine thing for use in 
10A34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C. catching and clipping Queens’ 


BEE* POULTRY SUPPLIES reer, alge toe 


keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 

Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, etc. Every- 
thing needed for the *“‘ Busy Bee’ and the * Industrious Hen.’’ Prompt shipments. 


2 cents; or will send it FREE as 
LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE’S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 



















@ premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 

mail the Bee Journal one year 





Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. and the Clipping a " nanny 
vat 4. M. SCOTT CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. pesmembatetitge - 








‘« If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’’ Established 1889 


When the Shipment Arrives 


By the Bee-Crank 








When your goods come to hand and 
| you open them up and find the things that 
you wanted most are missing, and in 
their place a nice letter from the dealer, 
telling you that they “ will follow soon,” 
what can you do? Wait until they come. 
It is only a small matter, of course, but it 
is the small things that get on the nerves. 

I make a specialty of not only prompt 
shipments, but complete ones. I keep the 


points of this kind, until he has had some 
experience with the ofher kind of service, 
and then they cut a lot of ice. 

These goods are never out of stock— 
Hoffman’s Frames, Danzenbaker Hives, 
Dovetailed Hives, Section Honey-Boxes, 
Weed-Process Comb Foundation, Honey 
and Wax Extractors, Bee Veils, Pouder’s 
Honey-Jars and a full line of Root’s goods 
at Root prices. Send for free catalog tell- 





goods ahead, and itis avery rare thing ing all about them. 

indeed when I am not able to ship an order in full Beeswax Wanted.—The best market price 

the day it is received. And itis very carefully paid on all shipments sent tome. Send by freight 

packed to eliminate possibility of damage in transit. if large, and express if small package, and attach 
A bee-keeper is not very much impressed with your name and address. 


Walter S. Pouder inoianapors, insiana 
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Trade Notes 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


ROOT OBSERVATION HIVE 


In recent years there has been an ever-increasing interest in 
bees as a subject for nature studyin the schools, and a correspond- 
ing demand for observation hives to facilitate the study of bees at 
work, without exposing the student directly to them, as is necessary 
with ordinary hives. To meet this demand we offer several styles 
and sizes of observation hives. These are made with skeleton frame, 
with glass in sides and ends of the brood-chamber, and in sides only 
of the super. Shutters are provided to cover the glass. These 
shutters have brass rings to handle them by and brass buttons to 
hold them in place. Brass hooks are also provided to hold the sev- 
eral sections of the hive together. The hives are finished in the 
natural wood, oiled and varnished, and altogether they are very 
attractive in appearance. We furnish them regularly in 8-frame, 
Langstroth depth. The super is fitted for the 4x5x1% plain section. 
Hives are usually furnished put together and finished. We can sup- 
ply material in the flat, but it is work for a cabinet-maker who un- 











Observation Hive Inside a Room with Entrance under the 
derstands his business to put them up, and we do not care to fur- - Raised Sash. 


nish them in flat unless you order one complete as a model. 

The bottom is no longer than the hive, and a covered extension is provided to,lead the bees out-doors under the window- 
sash or other opening provided. In the full-sized hive a colony of bees can be kept by a window the year round, or for only a 
part of the season, as may be desired. The work of the hive, including the building of comb in the sections, can be watched 


at intervals without opening the hive or disturbing the 
bees. For work in the school-room before a class we rec- 
ommend the one-frame hive. With the one-frame observa- 
tion hive it is necessary to remove the frame of bees and 
put in a fresh one about once a week at least, for the best 
results. As a rule, arrangements may be made with a 
local bee-keeper to provide a frame of bees each Monday 
morning, returning at end of week. 
We make one-frame observation hives for L. frames 
or for Danz. frames and a row of sections above, or the L. 
frame with a row of sections above. These are provided 
with a wood case to slip over to shut out the light when 
you are not watching the bees. We show this one-frame 
hive and the case in accompanying illustration. This con- 
sists of turned-wood corners with glass inserted in grooves 
n ends as well as the sides, 
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Observation Hive with Panels Removed. 








PRICH-LIST OF OBSERVATION HIiIvias 
Observation Hive (8-frame), complete with super, including 





frames, sections, glass—and bees with queen ............ $15.00 
Observation Hive (8-frame), complete with super, including 
frames, sections, glass—nO bees........... cece ccccceces 7.50 
Observation Hive (8.frame), without frames.................. 7.00 
“ Super ‘ complete, with sections.......... 2.50 
as Hive WISHOUS GUDEE.... . dds cevcccce 5.00 
sis Brood-chamber, complete, with frames—no cover 
OF BOCBME o.c.cicincosccdees on sa vasa bene ciace> pe ees 3.75 
Observation brood-chamber without frames.................. 3.25 
One-frame Observation Hive for Danz, frame, no super, with 
ew eer ere eS eg I ey 2.50 
One-frame Observation Hive for Hoffman L. frames, no super, 
TE GHG... << 0. +-< s.0.0 5 Rae A eh sith deans alee ee Cee 2.50 
One-frame Observation Hive for Danz. frames, with super, 
nr Se i ye Symes PLS Til. 3.00 
One-frame Observation Hive for Hoffman L. frames, with su- 
per, With Case ......ceee rece cece een eeeeeeeeeerseneceeee 3.00 





(For bees and queen in one-frame hive, add $3.00.) Ontfireans Chatinndttais: Mie wtih Cia Memaved, 


THE A, L ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Mr, J. L. Byer, of Mount Joy, Ont., has 
been appointed Inspector for the district east 
of Toronto as far as Belleville and north, in- 
cluding Peterboro and Victoria counties. The 
other inspectors for Ontario are as follows: 

Wm. McEvoy, of Woodburn; Jacob Al- 
paugh, of Dobbinton; James Armstrong, of 
Cheapside; H. G. Sibbald, of Claude; and M. 
B. Holmes, of Athens. 

We congratulate Mr. Byer upon his new 
position, and‘also the bee-keepers in his dis- 
trict upon the appointment of so capable a 
bee-keeper to inspect their apiaries. 





Darwin's Nationality. — We have re- 
ceived the following referring to the nation- 
ality of Charles Darwin: 

Mr, Eprror:—On page 430, Burton N. 
Gates says that Charles Darwin’s volume on 
the earthworm “is a noble example of the 


German spirit in American research.’”’ Does 
that mean that Darwin was an or 


It is not safe to say exactly what may have 
been meant, but at any rate Charles Darwin 
was an Engiishman. 

a 


A Traitor to Bee-Keepers.— We have 
received a communication from Mr. Jas. A. 
Stone, Secretary of the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ ; Association, and ‘also a member of 
that Association’s Legislative Committee. It 
seems that a discovery was made while at- 
empting to secure the passage of certain 
Bills in the interest of bee-keepers, and the 
fo lowing tells about it: 


Bgeg-Kegrers, TAKE WARNING! 


What shall we name him when we finda 
* \raitor in the camp of Israel?”? For what 
can wecall him but a traitor to bee-keepers, 
when he has done his very best to prevent 
vislation in their favor? He says in quite 





a lengthy letter to the chairman of the com 
mittee in the Senate—before whom our Fou 
Brood Bill was to pass—that he is ‘the 
largest bee-keeper in the State of Illinois,” 
and he “‘ does not want a foul brood law.”’ He 
** can see after his bees himself.’’ Also says, 
‘*It is a combine that are asking for the law, 
that will permit them to burn a man’s bee- 
hives so they can sell him more,”’ etc. 

When the Foul Brood Bill was to come be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee in the Sen- 
ate, the committees representing the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association were there. 
When the Bill was read before the Senate 
Committee, and the chairman allowed our 
members to be heard, he said: ‘“‘ We will 
postpone action on this Bill one week, till 
this committee has heard a letter from a bee- 
keeper, that I have at the hotel.”’ 

That afternoon we hadan opportunity to 
read the letter. We surprised the senator 
who held the letter, by telling him the author 
of it before he named him to us. 

That evening we sent out a few letters to 
our friends, telling them the condition, and 
how anxious some of the Senate were to hear 
from them, and it resulted as follows: 


One week from that day we were at the 
Senate again, with a stenographer in readiness 
to get a verbatim copy of that letter. 

When we told the chairman of the Senate 
Committee we wanted to be present at its 
meeting, he answered, ‘* We can not meet to- 
day; but that letter will not be read, and we 
will report your Bil! out favorably.” 

We heard no more from that letter either 
in the Senate or House. The Bill passed the 
Senate, but was defeated in the House on its 
passage; the same old objection—** Don’t like 
to create a new office.” f 

The warning, we think, ought to be given 
to bee-keepers is this: Be careful what you 
buy of a bee-keeper who is afraid of the foul- 
brood law as we o tered itin the last session 
of the Legislature see page 17 of our 6th An- 
nual Report. ) 

“ No rogue e’e: felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 

We have meniioned no names, but any 
member of our Legislative Committee, or of 
the committee to draft our Bills, can name 
this party if ask. d to doso. But our advice 


is to treat him as the Legislature learned to do, 
viz.: Asan adulterator who did not want a 
law that prevented him from selling his goods. 
Jas. A. 8Tonz, 
Sec, Ill. State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and one of the Legislative Committee. 

We thought at first that we might make an 
extended comment on the foregoing, but per- 
haps it is unnecessary, as Mr. Stone has made 
it very plain. It is almost unthinkable that 
there could be, in the ranks of bee-keepers, 
one who would do what the “traitor” did, 
to whom Mr. Stone refers. Surely, he should 
be denied membership in any bee-keepers’ 
organization, for he has clearly shown that 
he is not in sympathy with the objects of 
8UCh organization, but, on the contrary, is an 
enemy. 

We suppose Mr. Traitor thinks he has suc- 
ceeded in preventing legislation, but his day 
of reckoning will certainly come. In fact, it 
seems that already some people are “‘ getting 
onto him’’ as an “adulterator.”” Such have 
been discovered before, ameng bee-keepers, 
and then their ‘‘ days were numbered ”’ as bee- 
keepers. 

It is to be hoped that at the next session of 
the Illinois Legislature bee-keepers may get 
all they ask for, and thus be in line with those 
of other States where needed laws are being 
enacted to prevent the spread of disease 
among bees. 

a ae 

Worcester Co., Mass., Association.— 
There are in Massachusetts two bee-keeper’s 
associations, of which the Worcester County 
Association claims the lead in activity. It is 
the older of the two, and has an active mem- 
bership of nearly 100. The meetings are held 
once in each winter month, on the second 
Saturday, in Horticultural Hall. All pro- 
ceedings are open to the public and are 
largely in the interest of the general welfare. 
Once each year, they hold, with the State 
Board of Agriculture, an Institute and all-day 
session—an occasion of the gathering from 
over New England of the prominent bee- 
keepers. The Institute for this year was held 
in February as reported on another page of 
this issue. 

Membership of the Association is not limi- 
ted to those of Worcester County nor the 
State, but any one interested in New England 
is eligible to membership. One fee, 50 cents, 
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paid at the time of joining is all that has been 
required of all who have joined thus far, This 
low fee maintains the high standard through 
the courtesy of the Worcester County Horti 

cultural Society, to whom is due many a 
thank for the free and unconditional use of 
their building. If interested, and you desire 
to join this society, to insure that you are 
kept posted on all matters apicultural in tha 

section of the country—to insure getting all 
notices, and to have the benefits of a progres- 
sive group of bee-men—write to the Secretary, 
Mr. Arthur H. Estabrook, care Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. 

The meeting held last September, in the 
above-mentioned hall, was a 3 days’ ‘ Bee- 
Show ’—an exclusiv-ly bee-keepers’ affair, 
not for the benefit of the supply-men nor for 
the honey-market controllers, but a purely 
educational show, for the direct edification of 
the public and the producer—the source and 
the demand. It was asuccess; it drew the 
attention of the best bee-keepers and those in- 
terested in progression, from all parts of the 
country. Another will be held next fall. All 
interested can gain information through the 
press or direct from the Secretary. They are 
anxious to reach all interested in the Associa- 
tion and its aims. If you wish to become a 
member, or if you want the announcements, 
notify the Secretary. It is believed that the 
Association can help you to promote your- 
self. Ask what they can do for you. 

The following are brief sketches of the offi- 
cers of the Association: 


PrEs. BuRTON N. GATEs. 


Mr. Gates was born and brought up in 
Worcester, Mass., and went through the pub- 
lic schools there, entering Cornell, Class of 
1905. Left Cornell to enter Clark University, 
from which he graduated in 1905 with degree 
of A.B., taking in 1906 his degree of M.A. 
During the past year he has been an assistant 
teacher in biology in Clark University. 

He has kept bees for some 17 years, keep- 
ing them more for study and the pleasure of 
working with them than for pecuniary profit. 


Mr. Gates isof a modest, kindly nature, 
and enjoys the blessings of a delightful home 
in a pleasant part of Worcester. He is an in- 
defatigable worker, and since he isa young 
man we can confidently look for important 
work along apiarian lines from him in years 
to come. ‘ 


Ist VICE-PRESIDENT F. H. DRAKE. 


Mr. F. H. Drake, President for the year of 
1905, and Vice-President the succeeding years, 
is one of the progressive members of the So- 
ciety. Mr. Drake lives in a good honey- 
courtry—East Brookfield—where he produces 
an A No.1 quality of comb honey. The de- 
mand is greater than the product of his 
apiary of from 25 to 30 colonies. 

Mr. Drake writes that he first became inter- 
ested in bees from the time he saw a row of 
box-hives in a neighbor’s yard when a boy. 
In 1900 he traded a home-made hive for a 
swarm, from which he made immediate in- 
crease. The lowest average of 23 pounds per 
colony in a poor year is more than out- 
weighed by the best average of 86 pounds per 
colony. These figures are an indication of 
the possibilities in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Drake is profiting by some of the things 
recommended in the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, which he says is the source of the latest 
and best information in bee-keeping. For in- 
stance, he was one of the earliest to recog- 
nize the advantage of the black-paper method 
of wintering bees. While the bee-keeping on 
the Drake farm is but a side factor in the big 
business, the owner finds that it pays both 
from the bee-keeper’s standpoint, and from 
the market gardener’s standpoint. Bees are 


infinitely valuable, yea, quite indispensable 
to the fruit-producer and to the cucumber 
man, we all know. The combination is most 
profitable. 


2p VICE-PRESIDENT Cuas. H. GOODELL. 


Mr. Goodell is one of the oldest bee-keepers 
of the Association, and has had bees since a 
boy. His purpose has not been to keep bees 
for the profit as much as for the things which 
he can learn; he bas therefore been an exper- 
imenter and investigator, has tried the vari- 
ous races of bees as they have been imported, 
has examined the new theories and inven- 
tions as they have appeared, and has given 
freely to the Association the things which he 
has learned. Hecannot be without a colony 
or two of bees, although he has tried it at 
times. 

The older readers of the bee-press will re- 
member the writings of Mr. Goodell, which 
appear d in the years previous to 1890. 


Besides being one of the charter members 
of the Worcester County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and its first president, Mr. Goodell 
has been president in succeeding years. On 
several occasions he has read papers before 
the Association. At the last institute meet- 
ing his subject was on the ‘ Relations of 
Flowers and Bees.”’ - 

At present Mr. Goodell has at his home a 
number of fine colonies of choice bees. He is 
prominent in the City Council, was secretary 
to the late Senator Hoar, and has been a 
member of Congressional Committees. He is 
a member of the Bar. 


Secretary A. H. EsTaBrRooKk. 
Arthur H. Estabrook, the Secretary and 


Treasurer of the Association, is one of the 
newer of the bee-keepers, but is an ardent 
student of biology. For several years he ha: 
been connected with Clark University; he 
graduated in 1905 with the first class from 
the Collegiate Department; in 1906 he took 
his degree of M.A. from the University, in 
Biology, and is now working for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mr. Estabrook lives in Leicester, where the 
pasturage is similar to that of Mr. Drake’s 
country, before mentioned. It is Mr. E.’s in- 
tention this summer to carry On some inves- 
tigations on bees, which, if significant, will 
be published. He has just published a paper 
on “The English Sparrow Problem, and its 
Status in America.” 








> 


Northern California Bee-Keepers 
will meet in convention in Sacramento, on 
June 24. The organization was formed in 
January, and a 2 days’ convention held. We 
received no report of it, hence no mention 
was made in the American Bee Journal. 

Mr. B. B. Hogaboom, of Elk-Grove, Sacra- 
mento Co., Calif., is the Secretary of the 
Northern California Association. Any other 
information desired by bee-keepers in that 
section of the State can be had by addressing 
Mr. Hogaboom. 

We would be pleased if convention secre- 
taries would send us not only notices of future 
meetings, but also at least brief reports of 
conventions held. 





Conducted by Emma M. W11son, Marengo, Ill. 








A Successful Sister 


Massachusetts sisters are probably 
proud of one of their number of whom 
it is reported in the American Bee- 
Keeper : 


Mrs. Richardson, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Bee-Keepers, told of her 
trials in getting a start in apicul:ure, and 
gave her hearers frequent occasion for mer- 
riment. Her remarks were the more enter- 
taining in that she had surmounted the diffi- 
culties and has made a financial success of 
bee-keeping. 


+ << 


An Original Swarm-Shaker 


My Degar Miss Wiison:—Since you so 
kindly invited me to come again, here I am, 
and I have spent much time the past months 
reading the back numbers of both the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and Gleanings. I found lots 
of good things in both, but the controversy 
over ‘‘shook swarms’? amused me, for I feel 
that I have the honor to be the original 
‘* shook swarmer”’ or ‘swarm shooker.”’ Of 
course, those men haven’tfollowed my method 
exactly, or adopted my way, but still I feel 
that the honor belongs right here. You see, 
I used to be terribly afraid of bees—no won- 
der when a ‘‘dead”’ bee fixed methe way it 
did. But that is another story. And so 
when papa left me in full charge of his api- 


ary one day, with careful instructions how to 
proceed in case of a swarm, I just hoped and 
prayed that those bees would behave them- 
selves. ; 

In order to discourage any swarming ideas, 
I attached the hose and gave the hives a good 
wetting. Then I decided to bake a cake. So 
after a delay in deciding what kind to make, 
I started in and was putting it in the pan 
when I heard the awfullest roar; and glanc- 
ing through the window I saw the air full of 
bees. They were swarming allright. Well, 
1 shoved that cake into the oven and shut the 
door. Say, it was a devil cake, and really I 
felt devilish right then, for I was half scared 
to death at the prospect of plenty of stings. 
But it couldn’t be helped; I was in for it. 

So I went out and looked for the bees. 
There they were, nicely clustered in a little 
plum tree about 7 feet from the ground. 
There must have been a bushel. So I put on 
a hat and veil, lit the smoke., got the hive 
and an old sheet ready, put on rubber gloves, 
and I was ready. No I wasn’t, either, for 
how was I to keep those bees frum crawling 
up my, my sh—well, my hose? I gave up 
that problem, for the bees were getting rest- 
less, so I carried out the sheet and spread it 
under the tree. Buzz in my ear, and I ra 
for the house. Then I carried out the hiv 
and set it under the cluster. ‘* Buzz” saic 4 
bee, and away I fiew. Again musteripg © 
courage, I went back and arranged ¢! 
frames and hive nicely, but I had to fly ag® 
—that awful buzz made me nervous. 

Now about 6 feet from the tree where t! 
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swarm Clustered was another low, bushy tree 
—a dandy place to hidefrom an angry bee, 
because you could bury yourself in the green 
branches. SolI got our long-handled rake, 
and hiding myself in this bushy tree, I 
reached over until I could hook the rake over 
the limb where the bees clustered, then I 
shook, and down went the bees kerfiop, right 
in front of the hive. I shook a few more 
times for luck, then dislodging the rake I 
tapped the hive gently with it. After a while 
they all crawled in and made themselves at 
home. That was my first attempt to hive 
bees, and after explaining my method to 
papa, hesaid it certainly should be success- 
ful, and he guessed they would be willing to 
stay almost anywhere after that bump. 
Seems to me my efforts are not as 
as they might be, here at home. Of course, I 
don’t hive that way any more, but don’t you 
think I was one of the very first shakers? 
St. Clair Co., Ill. SisteR EsPERANZA. 


Yes, you certainly are a ‘‘ shaker,” 
or, perhaps, to use the more fashion- 
able form of the word, a ‘‘shooker.”’ 
Let us hope that the time occupied in 
‘‘ shaking ”’ or “‘shooking ’’ did not re- 
— in too dark complexion for that 
cake. 





Our British Expert Sisters 





In 1906 there were in England 128 
examinations for experts’ certificates, 
and we are told in the British Bee 
Journal the 87 successful candidates 
were principally ladies. The British 
lady bee-keepers seem to be getting 
the start of their Yankee sisters. 





Cleaning Sections of Honey in a 
Warm Climate 





On page 337, ‘‘ Missouri’ asks a number of 
questions on the subject of cleaning sections. 
Vo. 9 is a serious one with some of us, and as 
Dr. Miller answers it only by telling him to 
clean in cold weather, which is not always 
feasible, may I give him another answer 
through your column? 

A damp cloth is not much good as it smears 
the knife. Ialways keep a little pot of lard 
on the table, and slightly grease my fingers 
and knives before I begin to clean; this keeps 
the propolis from sticking badly. Then I 
always use 2 knives—a butcher-knife with a 
curved point to clean the sections, and a com- 
mon kitchen-knife to clean. this knife with. 
A sharp stroke will clean the propolis from 


pe" eae knife much more easily than a 
ciota, 


For taking off honey that has run out, I 
always use a cloth and cold water, as Dr. 
Miller does. Miss CoLorapo. 


Many thanks for your experience. 
Truth is, what is especially needed is 
such experiences in warmer latitudes 
where cold weather can not always be 
had to order. (In this locality we can 
always have weather so cool that prop- 
olis will be brittle, if we wait for it.) 
l have used the butcher-knife with the 
case-knife to clean it, but much prefer 
the cabinet scraper, as it takes hold so 
much better than a knife will, and does 
sO much better work. Just try for 
yourself and see if you don’t find it 
better. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
my experience is in weather when the 
propolis is generally brittle. If very 
warm, it might not be so easy to clean 
off the scraper. 

It might be well tocaution those who 
use grease on the fingers to use it very 

\aringly else the wood of the sections 
may be marred by grease-spots. 


Lessons from Losses of Bees 





I have been comparing notes with a 
few fellow bee-keepers in my own 
State and elsewhere, and when I find 
how others have fared, my own loss— 
20 percent which includes the dead, the 
queenless, and the very weak colonies— 
seems small in comparison. 


I have had 2 reports from Lincoln, 
Nebr., which show heavy loss. One is 
from an extensive bee-keeper who 
handles pure Italians only. He reports 
a loss of two-thirds of all colonies. My 
own loss was mostly amongst the Ital- 
ians. Carniolans and Carni-Italians 
are without doubt better able to with- 
stand severe conditions. 


A party writing from Kansas City 
reports the loss of all but 2 ont of 9, 
and these 2 are weak. So it goes. 


One of my correspondents is in the 
northeast part of the country. He is 
not a small bee-keeper, having more 
than than 500 colonies of different 
kinds of bees in separate yards. He 
says: ‘‘ Fifty percent of the golden 
Italians are dead, and the balance are 
weak; 25 percent of the leather-col- 
ored Italians are in the same condi- 
tion ; 10 percent of the Carniolans are 
weak, but the rest are all right.” 


I see the A. I. Root Co. also testify 
tothe greater hardiness of the dark 
races of bees. Practical honey-pro- 


ducers will draw their own conclusions 
and act accordingly. 

I have quite a variety of hives in my 
bee-yard, and I did not find that bees 
in small or medium-sized hives came 
out worse than those in the big ones. 
Some of the lost colonies were in large 
hives, with abundance of honey. Per 
contra: I wintered a few colonies on 
5-inch frames with candy cakes on top, 
and there was no loss amongst these, 
although I had removed the remains of 
thecandy and given frames early in 
April, which I surely would not have 
done if I had foreseen such a “‘ spell of 
weather ’’ as we were to have through 
April and much of May. Therefore 
one lesson for me is to be very slow 
about changing the winter arrangement 
Jor that of summer. 1 had supposed 
that lesson learned. 

As to forage for the bees, there has 
been very little here so far. Fruit- 
bloom was a failure. Much of it was 
‘** nipped in the bud,’’ and did not open 
atall. There are very few dandelions 
here. The first real support the bees 
are to have is likely to be yellow sweet 
clover, which isa little behind time, 
but is looking nice since the heavy 
rains we have had for the last week. A 
few of the earliest blossoms are likely 
to open within a week. 


I am going to feed the bees some and 
‘* bide my time,”’ with good courage. 
(Mrs ) A. L.. Amos. 
Comstock, Nebr., June 1. 
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By W. A. Pryat, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 








New Use for the Auto-Bike 





I was out to see my friend Otto Byke 
the other day. He was in the back 
yard overhauling what he called his 
“flying-dutchman.”’ I asked him 
where he was going, and he replied, 
** Down south.”’ 

‘“‘And going to take that auto-bike 
with you ?’’ I ventured to question him. 
** No, not exactly; it will take me.”’ 

** And what do youexpect todo down 
there ?” 

** Well, Bill Beeman has asked me to 
come down and run his honey-extractor 
this season. I have planned to harness 
the auto-bike gas-engine to the extrac- 
tor, and between us we shall have a 
sweet old time making the honey fly.”’ 

**You don’t say!’ AndI wondered 
if some other fellow would steal his 
idea and get it patented. 


ee - 


Bee-Glue 








Bees must be insaneattimes. Just 
look at the crazy manner in which 


they will daub the inside of their hive 
all up with nasty, sticky propolis. If 
the stuff were used intelligently, I 
would not mind ita bit. But when it 
comes to shoving the dauby article in 
hunks in unnecessary places on hive 
and frames, I simply give up and pro- 
nounce the bees ‘‘crazy.’’ And there 
is so much of it. May be it is my loca- 
tion ; perhaps the poor little pets get it 
stuck to their feet and use the inside 
portions of the hive as a door-mat to 
wipe it off. But the trouble of getting 
the propolis off one’s hands—that’s 
what sficks me; the nasty, sticky stuff ! 
I’ve pulled, and I’ve scraped, and per- 
spired; the gum has flown in my eyes, 
got into my pockets; I breathed it all 
day and dreamed of it by night, as the 
odor of it haunted my wakeful as well 
as my sleeping hours. And it has be- 
smeared my hands so that it would not 
come off even when I tried grease, oil 
and soap of fine and coarse degree. 
My hands are not beauties, ’tis too 
true, but, then, who wants to go to a se- 
lect affair in the social line with hands 
stained and daubed with a disagreea- 
ble yellow? Why, people would think 
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that—but never mind what they might 
think I got on them. 

There is a big blessing coming to 
the man who will discover an infallible 
and quick propojis-eradicator. Per- 
haps it might be better to produce a 
strain of bees that have not the propo- 
lis-instinct as a predominant feature. 





Commercial Letter-Writers 





I received two bee-papers to-day ; 
they are good papers and true. One 
was Gleanings in Bee-Culture; the 
other the ‘‘Old Reliable.” I could not 
help observing letters reproduced from 
the files of the business or honey de- 
partment of the A.I. Root Co. that 
were printed in the former paper; and 
all about honey that seemed to have 
mysteriously changed its character 
while being shipped between two 
points. Queer, but rather uninterest- 
ing to the average reader. The other 
paper had a lot more about honey—a 
lengthy correspondence from honey- 
merchants. This batch was interest- 
ing to all. And there are others, too, 
in both the reading and advertising 
columns. But I was going to state 
that these two numbers would make a 
good ‘‘ Ready Letter-Writer’’ to give 
to the children as models of business 
letters. 
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The Hoffman Frames 





I like the Hoffman frames very well, 
especially when I am able to manipu- 
late them once or more during the 
year, but woe is he who has to tackle 
a lotof them in hives that have not 
been opened for several years! The 
amount of good, ‘“‘healthy’’ propolis 
the bees will pile on and about these 
frames isacaution. I have recently 
been using some of these frames that 
have the ‘‘square’’ edge, and I like 
them much better than I do when one 
edge is beveled—that is, when one edge 
on each side of a frame is so made. At 
first I believed that when the flat or 
square edges would come together, the 
bees would be needlessly killed. I now 
find that one does not have to be much 
more careful in handling these frames 
than when he is manipulating the 
other kind. But I have been thinking, 
will we always use the Hoffman frame? 
I rather think not. Like lots of other 
things introduced into our apiaries in 
times gone by, we came to discard 
them in the end, for good and sufficient 
reasons. 


I am just in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. R. M. Spencer, Ventura County 
(this State), wherein he says that he is 
transferring his combs from the Hoff- 
man frames into plain frames of his 
own. More than this he saith not. 
Still, per contra, last week I heard of a 
bee-keeper up the Sacramento river 
who ordered 3000 of these frames from 
a San Francisco bee-ware house. I 
wonder if he, too, will be discarding 
them, after a while. 








‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm 





The “ Old Reliable” as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








SWARMING IN FRANCE AND HERE. 


The carefully observed and collated 
facts about swarming which Adrian 
Getaz copies from the French ought to 
be of decided interest. Different flavor, 
for one thing, from what we get this 
side. Several years and a number of 
apiaries drawn on. When our folks 
can get around to do the like, it will be 
in order to note how things in France 
differ from things in our country. 
Meantime we can make luminous 
guesses about our conditions and com- 
pare conjecture with fact. For part 
of the work I have records which will 
parallel theirs—if it were not so great 
a task tocollatethem. Have just run 
over my first 3 years as to the dates of 
swarms. Both earlier and later than 
theirs, and, of course, more days in the 
swarming period. Their extremes are 
from May 17 to July 4, or 49 days for 
the swarming period. My extremes 
(taking in only 1880, 1881 and 1882) are 
from May 12 to Sept. 5, or 117 days— 
much more than twice as long, not to 
mention their average duration of only 
24 days. My commencement for 1881 
was not normal, as I was dividing, for 
needed increase, everything I thought 
would bear dividing. But after a bit 
the bees struck in and would swarm 
some notwithstanding the dividing. 
Collating 1880 and 1882 together, I had 
3 swarms in May,120in June, 126 in 
July, 38in August, and 1 in Septem- 
ber. Total, 288. Number of colonies 
was 56 the former year'and 68 the lat- 
ter. Some of my later years have been 
much less swarmy than these. Col- 
lating the whole great mass would re- 
duce the proportion of August swarms. 
Also, if a number of other apiaries 
were collated with mine, the joint re- 
sult would be less swarms per hundred 
colonies, I take it. 


Only for the year 1900 and since have 
I marked down the time of day. Was 
moved thereto by what seemed to meto 
be the absurdity of things I saw in 
print about it. Sometimes the time of 
day didn’t get putdown. Sometimes a 
cluster is found hanging, and no one 
knows how long ago itcameout. But 
I have the records of a sufficiently 
jolly big lot spread over 7 years. The 
totalis 666. Queer that it should he 
just the number of the Beast in Reve- 
lation. but that is what it footed up. 
Considering our extreme climate, we 
might expect swarms both earlier in 
the day and later in the day than in 
France, and so it is. In the French 
records 8:15 a.m. is the earliest. In 
my records I have one at 5:05a.m., and 
2 more before 7. The latest for France 


is4p.m. My latest is 5:17 p.m.—with 
a doubt in favor of another colony 
which was hanging on the front of 
their hive at 5 p.m., and swarmed un- 
seen later. Both these extfa-late ones 
were prime swarms. About the 3 ex- 
tra-early ones it was either unknown 
or unrecorded whether prime swarms 


or not. Let us now make way for the 
table : 
Between Sand 6 a.m......... 1 
_ eee Fiend ewes 2 
- FO ee Bn eet eee 45 
- ee oes caste 75 
~ Dee 80. 8 keke ee 129 
- Dee as A acae eke 99 
ae it” 6} i. VAS 76 
Wand 1 P.a, . .6.0:242 81 
vay ye a a, SP 63 
™ Ree: Bo aaaaeen ee 45 
- Bee 4... ee 36 
ws Seat §, >: iskcoces 12 
ws Sand 6 iivcccees 2 
cscs scaeakolaeien 666 


I think that seeming decline between 
ll and 12 is not an eccentricity, but 
comprehensibly all right; and 76 the 
true normal for the hour and tempera- 
ture. All previous figures swollen by 
colonies that got ready to swarm dur- 
ing the night, and had to postpone till 
day. Practically all of these would be 
out at 11 a.m. 


The French apiaries had only 5 per- 
cent before 10 a.m. Mine had 252, 
which is 38 percent. They had 22 per- 
cent between 10 and 12. I had 175, 
which is 26 percent. They had 56 per- 
cent between 12and2p.m. I had 144, 
which is only 21% percent. (This isa 
very striking divergence between 
France and the United States. Swarms 
in the early hours of afternoon are not 
superlatively plenty with us.) They 
had 15 percent between 2 and 3 p.m.; I 
had 45, which is 7 percent. They had 
2 percent later than 3 p.m.; I had 50, 
which is 7% percent. 


Swarms naturally divide themselves 
into primes, afterwarms, and deserters. 
Some little differences of time of day 
would very likely appear if they were 
tabulated separately; but I think the 
difference would not be very material. 
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Amerikanische Bienenzucht, 
by Hans Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s hand 
book of 138 pages, which is just what 0v! 
German friends will want. It is fully illus- 


trated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price, 

paid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
ournal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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No. 4.—Uniting Colonies and 
Forming Nuclei 


BY R. C. AIKIN 


I have spoken of a system of man- 
agement that calls for the uniting of 
bees, dividing and making of nuclei, 
and of comb-building, etc. I think it 
will be well to give some more minute 
directions as to how these things may 
be best accomplished. 


UNITING COLONIES. 


Under some conditions to unite 
strange bees is a very easy thing; un- 
der other conditions it is almost im- 
possible without having a general row 
and many bees killed. During a flow, 
and when every bee has its sac full, 
all you have to do is to unite, and it 
may be done by setting one hive on 
top of another, by mixing combs or 
putting them together, so mixed that 
there can not possibly be any two 
crowds. 


In any process of uniting the pres- 
ence of robber-bees is one of the worst 
things that can happen; and, perhaps, 
the very next worst thing is empty 
sacs. When a flow is on, andthe day 
is far enough advanced that both 
fielders and nurses are loaded with 
nectar, and particularly the old bees 
and fielders, they can be put together 
in almost any way that comes handy ; 
but if sacs are not full they should be 
made to fill, and the less fielding and 
the more scarce nectar is the more 
pains should be used to get them all 
full. If there be but little or no un- 
sealed stores, a good way is to take, 
say 1 to 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of honey 
or sugar and make some sweetened 
water, thin like fresh nectar, and with 
this thoroughly sprinkle them. 


The directions used to say, put pep- 
permint or something in to scent the 
bees alike, but that is altogether un- 
necessary; it is of far more impor- 
tance to get the sacs full—full bees do 
not attack anything, neither man nor 
each other. A podded abdomen can do 
little in combat; stuffed bees seem to 
think of nothing but to get to where 
they can unload, and by the time that 
is done tHe odor and acquaintance is 
completed. Ihave made thousands of 
unions when bees were full, and with 
iniform success. In my early experi- 
ence I lost many bees and queens be- 
cause I did not see to the full-sac part 
of the matter ; but when properly filled 
ill went well. 

Sprinkling with cold water until they 
want to cluster close, to get warm, will 
also make them forget to fight. Ex- 

osure to cold wind until they are ready 
to hunt a warm place is also effective. 


Just so sure as you put them together 
without full sacs, or chilling, or a thor- 
ough smoking, there will be almost 
certain war. Do not forget the matter 
of robber-bees. If robber-bees are dip- 
ping in, the bees that belong there do 
not know one stranger from another— 
they tackle any and all. 

When uniting two lots of bees, where 
one hive is to be set on another the 
work may be done very quickly and 
safely by putting a wire-cloth between 
for a day or two,or a cloth with a 
small hole through which they can 
unite very slowly, and most of it done 
after they have become settled after 
the excitement of handling is over. 
Outside of atime of nectar-gathering 
unite late in the day or evening ; or, if 
early, do it when cool or rainy, or ata 
time they will not fly until they have 
become settled. When all are well 
loaded, I unite in any kind of way. 


FORMING NUCLEI. 


When one wants to make a nucleus 
colony, and get about so many bees in 
a hive to stay, thatis not so easy if 
the work be donein one yard. Then 
much depends upon whether a queen 
or queen-cell be taken with the nucleus. 
If a cell, it also makes a difference 
whether it be ripe, or one not so far 
advanced. A cell thatis so far ad- 
vanced that the queen is moving about 
in it, and about to proceed to cut out, 
the bees will stick by it much better 
than a less-developed one. 


Then there is the question of the 
number of very young bees. Young 
will stay where old ones will not. I 
try to select combs with a large num- 
ber of very young bees on it, and also 
take the brood that is to be with the 
nucleus of that well-ripened, and many 
bees hatching and about to hatch, and 
then shake in about twice as many 
bees as desired. 

If you have acolony that has young 
queens just hatching, you have one of 
the very best conditions for making 
nuclei; such a colony can be divided 
into from 4 to 8 if they have much 
brood and bees. They seem to stay by 
their hatching queen; but care must 
be taken to have them remain in the 
hive until they are aware that they 
have a queen. Sometimes when put 
into a new (strange) hive they may 
rush out before they realize that a 
queen is with them. They will act 
very much as a swarm that has been 
hived without the queen; the knowl- 
edge that a queen is with them goes 
far to making them contented. In this 
matter full sacs alsodo much to help. 

If you have more than one yard, the 
making Of nuclei is a very easy matter. 
Suppose you go to an out-yard to work, 
and can get the bees necessary for the 


nuclei and bring them home; if so, 
here is the best way I have ever found : 

Make some little boxes or cages as 
follows: Out of % inch or % stuff cut 
2 pieces about 4x8 inches, and one 
piece 4x4. About & inch from one end 
of each of the 4x8 pieces make a saw- 
kerf about half through the board, 
using a thin-bladed saw. Nail the 
4x8 pieces on the ends of the 4x4, as 
though you were making a box, but 
turn the saw-kerfs in and away from 
the 4x4 end. 

Cut 2 pieces of wire-cloth 4x8, and 
fold over each end so they will be 
about 7% inches long ; then nail these 
on the 2 open sides of the box, using 
thin strips of wood over the wire in- 
stead of putting them on with tacks; 
and put a piece of wood x1 inch, and 
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Nucievus Box or CaGes. 


as long as the outside measure of the 
box across each end over the wire- 
cloth, to stiffen them at the open end, 
nailing one flush with the ends of the 
side pieces, and the other dropped 
down until its upperor outer edge is 
just even with the inside of the saw- 
kerfs. With some small tacks, or by 
putting on a cleat of tin or a strip split 
from a broken section, nail the wire- 
cloth snug to the inside of these 2 cross 
cleats. 

You now have a box 4x8 inches, with 
2 wooden and 2 wire sides, a wooden 
end and an open end. Cut a piece of 
tin just wide enough to slip into the 
saw-kerfsin the open end of the box, 
and long enough so that when it is 
shoved clear through snug against the 
cleat on the opposite side, it will stick 
out about a half inch; then roll or 
bend at right angles this extra half- 
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inch, which stiffens the tin and gives 
a finger-hold. 

There are other ways of making 
these cages, but it will pay you to 
make as directed, except you may vary 
the size to suit your notion ; but do not 
make it too small, for you may want 
to put a good many bees in sometimes. 
You can put a few bees into a big cage, 
but can not put many into a little one. 
Then, too, always make 2 sides of wire, 
and have these opposite, for then you 
can see what you have inside, and par- 
ticularly look for a queen. 


Another thing, always have that tin 
slide put in as directed, /udl-width of 
the cage, made so it is easier to get 
bees either in or out; they can be 
scooped up orshaken out. If you have 
a rim around the end of the box at the 
opening, and projecting inward, you 
are at a disadvantage, both going and 
coming. 

It is a wise thing to have some of 
these cages always on hand and ready 
for use. When doing regular work 
occasionally you find a batch of hatch- 
ing queens, and you may want to save 
some of them. You may have queens 
that you wish to save for various rea- 
sons, possibly some specially reared. 
You may be working a colony that can 
very easily spare a pint or quart of 
bees and not miss them; just have the 
cage by you and shove in as many bees 
as you may wish to take from the col- 
ony, and set the cagein the shade or 
in the sun, if not toohot. In this way, 
as the day’s work progresses, collect 
bees in the cages, taking them from 
wherever it suits your notion as you 
work. A swarm may be divided in 
this way to populate your cages. 


In a few minutes your caged bees, 
queenless and broodless, will get on 
the anxious seat. If they have not 
gone in with full sacs, see that they 
are made full—every one of them—by 
giving thin honey or sweet water—fill 
them full. Now when you find a queen 
you want to save, just get one of the 
cages and dump the bees all to the bot- 
tom, away from thetin slide; open the 
slide and drop the queenin. You can 
make more sure by dipping the queen 
in honey; this will fix her so she can 
not run, and so by the time she is 
licked dry the odor is allright. Do not 
cuddle the caged bees too much; make 
them think they are in hard straights. 
sure; and if cold enough that they 
want to snuggle up to each other, all 
the better. This is the slickest way to 
make nuclei you ever struck. Just 
take these cages to another yard and 
hive the contents as you would a little 
swarm, or dump them right into the 
hive. I think probably this is about 
the best way to form nuclei in the 
same yard; they can be made any time 
during the day, and hived late in the 
evening, so they get settled over night 
and start out in the morning to mark 
their new home; but the hive should 
have a board or special marking at 
the entrance. 

As to how many bees to use, that de- 
pends upon the time, and what you 
want to accomplish. If it is just to get 
a queen mated to be used elsewhere 
later, a pint to a quart of bees will do 
itin warm weather. And, too, if you 


can put into the hive a very little patch 
of brood it will help to make them con- 


tented. 


I would recommend caging 
the bees at any time during the day 
when it is convenient, but hive them 
just about sundown, or, at least, late 
in the evening when they will not fly 


before morning. I have brought home 
these cages from out-yards and hived 
them after dark by dumping them in 
on top of the frames. I have also hived 
in the morning. It is little trouble, 
and will rarely fail to succeed, done at 
any time, if they are gathering nectar 
freely ; but if nectar is scarce, so that 
they will be bothered by robber-bees, 
hive only after done flying for theday. 


One thing that should always be 
looked after in hiving bees, whether 
big or little swarms, is to make them 
comfortable, and protected from heat 
and from robbers. And for little swarms 
or bunches I prefer to give a little 
brood ; a patch of drone is all right, or 
even a small bit of any kind of brood 
cut from acomb and grafted into one 
of their combs. In making small 
nuclei always give them more or less 
comb, and also some honey. 


If you wish to make small nuclei 
early in the simmer, with a view of 
their building up during the season to 
full colonies, they should be given 
well-nigh a quart of bees, though in 
favorable seasons a pint will make a 
full colony by fall. For queens to sup- 
ply these always have them matured in 
full or normal colonies, but they can 
be mated all right in the small colony. 
Never have these little colonies build 
cells—they will not get one good queen 
in 25. 

Loveland, Colo. 
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Swarming and Section Honey 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE 


A correspondent wishes me to tell, 
in the American Bee Journal, the best 
plan of working for section honey and 
allow natural swarming. First, I wish 
to say that I doubt about natural 
swarming being the best plan when 
working for section honey, as I believe 
that what is known as the ‘‘shook”’ 
plan of swarming is better for section 
honey than naturalswatming. But it 
will do no harm to tell the readers of 
the American Bee Journal how I man- 
aged swarming for years, which gave 
me good results during my former 
years of bee-keeping. For years I used 
a plan which seemed to me to give the 
best results of anything known during 
the years when honey brought from 20 
to 28 cents a pound, which was as fol- 
lows: 

I used every effort to bring all colo- 
nies in the apiary up to where they 





were in readiness for the sections about ' 


15 days before the harvest from white 
clover was at its height, and, where 
this is the main dependence for white 
honey, all swarming should be finished 
during the next 7 days; and where 
basswood is the source that gives us 
our honey-flow, swarming should be 
done within 10 days before the yield 
from that source commences. 

At that time I did not practise arti- 
ficial swarming, only so far as it was 
necessary to have all swarming done 
in accord with the above. All swarms 
issuing previous to the 7 days before 


the clover bloomed, and 10 days before 
the basswood, were hived singly in 
hives containing frames of empty 
combs, and in 2 or 3 days from the 
time of hiving the sections were put on. 
Those issuing during the next 5 days 
were hived 2 swarms in a hive, where 
it was possible to do so, and the sec- 
tions put on at once. Where this could 
be done, the new swarm was set on the 
stand occupied by another colony 
which had not swarmed, and such col- 
ony carried to a new stand, thus secur- 
ing to the new swarm all the field-bees 
from the colony moved. Each swarm 
thus hived was given a hive full of 
empty comb, if [had them, and if not 
the frames were filled with comb foun- 
dation, and the sections puton at once. 


From this it will be seen that all of 
the new swarms were in splendid con- 
dition to take advantage of the flow of 
nectar when it came. Where 2 swarms 
were put together, the queen belonging 
to one of the old colonies was put back 
in her old hive, when the same was 
moved to a new location, and the 
double swarm set in its place. The old 
colony losing its queen by its going 
with the swarm, was allowed to rearits 
own queen. Eight days after a swarm 
with its queen had gone from any hive 
the same was opened, and having as- 
certained that a young queen had 
emerged from a queen-cell, by finding 
one open at the end, I cut off all the 
rest, and thus stopped all second or 
after swarming. 


By waiting till the first queen had 
emerged from her cell, I had a certain 
thing, when the gueen-cells were all 
off, which is not always the case where 
all but one queen-cell is cut off from 4 
to 6 days after the prime swarm issues, 
as is so often recommended in our bee- 
literature. 

After the time had arrived when I 
thought all swarming should be done, 
I proceeded as follows with all which 
had not so far swarmed : 


A hive was filled with frames of 
empty comb or foundation, and then 
placed on the stand of any colony 
which had not yet swarmed, or had 
been carried to a new stand as spoken 
of above, the colony being set close by 
after the new hive was so placed. All 
the sections were then taken off and 
placed on the new hive, when all of the 
bees were shaken off their combs and 
out of the old hive in front of the new 
one, into which they would run as fast 
as they were shaken down. Thus I 
had a colony that was ready for busi- 
ness as soon as the harvest commenced, 
as they had the queen, the bees and the 
partly-filled sections all in readiness 
for work. Previous to this nuclei 
had been formed so that I might have 
plenty of laying queens to use when- 
ever an occasion might require. 


I now took all the combs of brood 
from which the bees were shaken ex- 
cept one, arranging them iu the hive 
the bees were shaken out of and car- 
ried them to the stand of another col- 
ony which had not swarmed. Next, I 
took the frame of brood which was left 
out and went to one of the nuclei, tak- 
ing out the frame having the laying 
queen on it and put the frame of brood 
in its place. I then took the frame— 
bees, queen and all—and set it in th: 
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lace made vacant for it while arrang- 
ing the frames of brood. Next I put 
on the sections, and, having all com- 
plete, the colony was moved toa new 
stand and this prepared hive set in its 
place. Thus I had a laying queen and 
enough of her own bees to protect her, 
together with a hive filled with combs 
of brood and all the field-bees from the 
removei colony. 

In a few days this colony would be 
entering the sections, and such gen- 
erally made fully as good colonies for 
storing section honey as any I had in 
the whole apiary. The loss of bees to 
the removed colony put a stop to all 
ideas of swarming, and in about a 
week they had so regained their loss 
that they were ready to continue work 
in the sections again. 





Report of the Chicago-Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in 
Chicago, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. 5 
and 6, 1906 





(Continued from page 48) ) 
Fout Broop Law. 


“Is there a foul brood law framed to 
send to the legislature this term?” 

Pres. York—I suppose that means the 
Illinois legislature, or it may perhaps 
mean any other State that has a meet- 
ing of the legislature the coming winter. 


Mr. Moore—The President of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
Secretary and the Treasurer, are an ex- 
ecutive committee who have charge of 
this, and they, in conjunction with some 
of their friends who are in close touch 
with politicians at Springfield, get up 
the foul brood law—or the bee-keepers’ 
law, more correctly speaking— and have 
it introduced by some of their friends in 
both the House and the Senate. I don’t 
know definitely what has been done. 

Pres. York—I don’t think that is an 
answer to the question, Mr. Moore. The 
question is: Is there a foul brood law 
now framed to present to the legisla- 
ture? 

Mr. Moore—I do not know of any- 
thing being done, but I know that Mes- 
sts. Smith, Stone and Becker have at- 
tended to it heretofore and probably 
will attend to it in the future. 


Pres. York—The committee of this 
Association is Mr. Dadant, Mr. Wil- 
cox, and Mr. McCain. 

Mr. Wilcox—No member of the com- 
mittee has said anything to me about 
it. I have not heard anything about it 
from any other source, or done anything 
about it myself, and I rather doubt the 
propriety, myself, of making any ap- 
plication to the Illinois legislature. I 


It will be seen that my aim was, in 
using these several plans, to get all the 
colonies strong enough to work in the 
sections during the best of the harvest 
to advantage, and still have none of 
them desire to swarm right in the 
height of the best flowof nectar. And 
I doubt if there is a much better way 
of working for section honey to-day, 
where the bee-keeper has only his one 
home yard, and the time to attend to 
the natural swarms which may issue 
up to the time he has decided that 
further swarming will resultin a re- 
duced yield of section honey. But 
where a person is running one or more 
out-apiaries, then some plan of arti- 
ficial swarming must be adopted, or 
loss by swarming will occur. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


might join with the Illinois members, 
but I do not think the legislature of 
one State is in the habit of listening 
very much to people from other States, 
unless concerning some matter in which 
they are particularly interested. 


A Member—You will remember, at 
the last meeting, we came to the conclu- 
sion that this matter better be done by 
the Illinois State Association, and this 
committee was appointed to work with 
them. 

Pres. York—I think we ought always 
to remember that this organization cov- 
ers a number of States, and that we 
ought not to help one State more than 
another represented here. Perhaps 
hereafter it will not be necessary for 
us to have a foul brood committee. We 
decided not to join the Illinois State 
as a body, and of course all of us will 
not be members hereafter; but there 
will be individual members that live in 
Illinois. So unless this body moves 
to have a committee appointed, or con- 
tinues the present foul brood committee, 
I suppose it will not be continued. What- 
ever a majority of this Association says, 
of course, will be done, because we de- 
cide things by a majority vote. Now is 
there anything else on the question? 


Mr. Moore—I believe it is best to 


take some action on the foul brood 
committee. | think the committee 
would better make a report and be dis- 
charged. I do not think any good can 


come of its further continuance. I 
would advocate, however, that as indi- 
viduals we write letters, every one of 
us, to the members of the legislature in 
favor of the law that is introduced, be- 
cause it is no doubt better to have a 
half loaf than nothing, and the thou- 
sand dollars the legislature gives the 
aeeeners in this State will do them 
‘ood. 

Dr. Miller—I believe Mr. Moore has 





the right view, and, in accordance with 
that view, I move that the foul brood 
committe of this society be discharged, 
with thanks. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried, 
that the President appoint a-committee 
of three on resolutions. 

Pres. York—I appoint Mr. Hutchin- 
son, Mr. Abbott and Mr. Whitney as 
a Committee on Resolutions, to report 
tomorrow. 

Fou. Broop. 


“If foul brood is not foul brood, then 
what is it?” 

“4% Taylor—Something else. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. France—I imagine what conflicts 
here is the fact that the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington has come 
against this proposition. What has been 
known out here as foul brood is en- 
tirely a different disease from that which 
has been commonly known as black 
brood in New York State, and those 
two have conflicted, and the Government 
has been taking this matter up and de- 
cided to call both “foul brood,” but to 
add an adjective to it, so that what is 
known through our country here large- 
ly as foul brood will be called “Ameri- 
can foul brood,” and the so-called New 
York black brood will be called “Euro- 
pean foul brood.” Unless this change 
was made, the laws now in existence in 
nearly all the States that we have upon 
foul brood would have to be modified; 
we have gone through with hard work 
enough to get it, and to have to do it 
over again would mean a good deal. 
So the Department has arranged it 
in that way. We have the two distinct 
diseases. If any of you have not read 
carefully Bulletin 79 from the Depart- 
ment on “Brood-Diseases”—on both 
European and American foul brood—I 
have asked that it be put in this year's 
Annual Report of the National, where 
you will have it on file and can read it. 


Mr. Moore—That is my question. If 
foul brood is not foul brood, then what 
is it? If I can read correctly, it says 
that the Bacillus alvei is not found in 
foul brood, or American foul brood, to 
use this nomenclature. If that is true, 
what becomes of Howard and other 
scientists who say that the Bacillus alves 
was the characteristic? We have not 
heard from them. We have not heard 
the last word. Have they all been mis- 
taken? and what has become of the 
American foul brood, or the old-fash- 
ioned foul brood, as we know it? 

Mr. France—In the demonstrations 
that Dr. White, from Washington made, 
there was this marked difference: Our 
American foul brood would not develop 
on the same cultures as the European 
foul brood, showing a decided difference 
between the two. The New York black 
brood or European would develop nicely 
upon beef as a basis, whereas our other 
will die—make no attempt to live. 

Mr. Moore—We have been accus- 
tomed to thinking of Bacillus alvei as 
the germ of foul brood. Shall we think 
of Bacillus alvei as the basis of black 
brood? 

A Member—Exactly. 

Mr. Moore—What takes the place in 
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American foul brood that was occupied 
by Bacillus alvei? 

Mr. France—Bacillus larvae. 

Dr. Miller—I am not sure whether 
I understand this thing or not. It looks 
to me a little as if you were mixing 
two different questions. The first is 
in regard to European and American 
foul brood, and then there is another 
different question in regard to Bacillus 
alvei. ., 

Pres. York—Bacillus alvei is the same 
as the New York black brood or Euro- 
pean foul brood—all the same thing. 

Dr. Miller—It seems to me I under- 
stand that it was decided that Bac#llus 
alvei was an entirely innocent party, 
and had nothing to do with either of 
them. ; 

Pres. York—I think that is wrong. 

Dr. Miller—Bacillus alvei is the Euro- 
pean foul brood? 

Mr. France—Yes. ; 

Pres. York—And Bacillus larvae is 
the American foul brood. ; 

Mr. Moore—I want to press this 
right home. If in the past all of these 
scientists have been mistaken, who have 
held up Bacillus alvei as being the germ 
of foul brood, and we believed them, 
and then somebody comes along and 
says we are mistaken, is our authority 
good enough to make us throw away 
all we had in the past and say Bacillus 
alvei is not in it at all? 

Mr. Taylor—I think there is no doubt 
that they are right as far as they have 
gone. The trouble with Howard and 
those other fellows is that they relied 
on a single test—I suppose on a micro- 
scopic test—and I judge that the two 
Bacilli are alike in appearance; but now 
these men at the head of our interests 
in the Government have applied a new 
test. They have applied the test of dif- 
ferent kinds of culture to these microbes, 
and they find that the beef culture will 
enable the Bacillus alvei to propagate 
and to increase, while if used with the 
other Bacilli they perish, showing con- 
clusively by this new test that they are 
two different Bacilli. 

Mr. Kimmey—If I understood what 
Dr. White and Dr. Phillips were try- 
ing to explain to us at the Bee-Inspec- 
tors’ convention at San Antonio, it was 
something like this: The European foul 
brood was examined and they believed 
that the cause of the disease was the 
Bacillus alvei, and traced it to that. 
When we got a disease, without making 
any examination we called that “foul 
brood.” Then another disease sprang 
up which we called “black brood.” Up- 
on making the scientific investigations 
which these men directed, they failed to 
find Bacillus alvei in our foul brood, 
but they did find it in black brood, so 
they came to the conclusion that what 
we had always called black brood was 
really the European foul brood. In 
order not to confuse the names, they 
then decided to call our foul brood 
“American foul brood,” and the black 
brood “European foul brood”—the one 
having the germ Bacillus alvei, the 


European foul brood; and the American 
foul brood having the Bacillus larvae. 
In order not to rob the European people 
of their honor of discovering that, they 
called that the European foul 


brood 


which was formerly our black brood, 
making two distinct diseases. 

Pres. York—Our foul brood they call 
“American foul brood,” but the Euro- 
pean foul brood happens to be the same 
as the black brood they have in New 
York and a number of other States. 

Mr. Kimmey—So we will drop the 
name “black brood” entirely. 

Mr. France—I got quite interested in 
this subject the past summer, and 1 
asked Dr. Phillips upon his return from 
California to come to my place. 1 
wanted to investigate this subject of 
black brood or European foul brood, 
as I understood it was approaching. I 
was attending a meeting of some of 
the inspectors at Milwaukee, and de- 
cided to take a train and go to Michigan, 
where we could find the European foul 
brood. We had no microscope, but 
from the appearance of the brood itself 
—the dead larve—it looked decidedly 
different, so that the naked eye could 
tell, after once seen, the difference. With 
the black brood, if there afe larve at 
an earlier stage they turn dark, almost 
black, and flatten right down on the 
bottom of the cells, whereas the Ameri- 
can foul brood becomes a brown, ropy, 
putrid matter, and lies upon the side of 
the cell, and becomes stringy in its na- 
ture. The European never does that. 
As for the odor, there was a marked 
difference again. Our common foul 
brood has what we call a glue-pot smell, 
the other had not; not much of any 
odor, but what there was, as near as 
I can remember, was more like sour 
pomace from a cider-mill. 

Mr. Kimmey—Allow me to ask Mr. 
France these questions: Is the Ameri- 
can foul brood prevalent in Europe? Vo 
they have the two diseases there? 

Mr. France—They have them both 

Mr. Kimmey—What do they call the:n 
there, do you know? 

Mr. France—As far as I know they 
call them foul brood. That is why there 
has been this trouble. We found, by 
referring to scientific researches in 
Europe, that they had made scientific 
cultures of them, and examined them, 
and got conflicting results, examining 
one and then another, and were misled 
by the name. 

Dr. Miller—If you will allow me te 
answer Mr. Kimmey’s question, I think 
they distinguish them as the mild and 
severe. 

Mr. Thompson—I would like to ask 
if the treatment of both is the same. 

Mr. France—Not exactly, although 
the thorough treatment as has been de- 
scribed, taking away the infected combs, 
will cure either one. 

Dr. Bohrer—Speaking about the odor 
of the foul brood as we find it in this 
country, it has been compared to the 
smell of dissolved glue. I want to say, 
from my experience, it is that way, only 
more so. 


Inspectinc Aprariges 1n Cook County. 


“Was there a foul brood inspector 
around this summer to inspect the apiar- 
ies of Cook County?” 

Mr. Moore—I believe there was not. 
I acted as foul brood inspector for 
only one season, and I think Pres. 
Smith, of the Illinois State Association, 
is the only one who has acted as in- 


spector of apiaries since then; and Mr. 
Smith has had the work of eight men 
on his hands to cover this State, so 
naturally, he could not cover it all. As 
far as I know, he has not been in Cook 
County at all. 

Mr. Thompson—He in Kane 
County. 

Pres. York—He generally goes when 
he is sent for. 

Mr. France—There have been sent 
to me samples of diseased brood and 
dead brood from almost every State, and 
there have been some samples from 
Cook County sent me and some sharp 
criticisms because I did not say it was 
foul brood; but it was not. 

Pres. York—What was 
brood? 

Mr. France—Some of it was. Some 
was starved brood, and some had in- 
dications foreign to all of us as yet. 

(Mr. Moore—Was there any black 
brood, Mr. France? 

Mr. France—No, sir; but I was sur- 
prised to learn from Dr. Phillips that 
he had found cases of black brood in 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and California. 
European black brood is spreading. 

Pres. York—And of course in the 
East, besides? 

Mr. France—Yes. 

Dr. Bohrer—Has 
brood law at all? 

Pres York—It has a foul brood law, 
but not a compulsory law. It is at the 
option of the bee-keepers whether they 
will let the inspectors in their apiaries 
or not. 


was 


it—pickled 


Illinois no foul 


DIsTANCE OF APIARY FROM HIGHWAY. 


“How far should an apiary be from 
the highway?” 

Mr. Meredith—Just far enough not 
to interfere with the public. 

Mr. Taylor—That reminds me of a 
story. There was a gentleman in Eng- 
land who desired to hire a coachman, 
and so he advertised for one. He 
wished any candidates there might be to 
appear at a certain time. Several ap- 
peared and he began to question them, 
and wanted to know how near they 
could drive to the edge of a cliff there 
was upon his estate. The first one said 
he could drive within a yard of it; an- 
other one said he thought he could 
drive within a foot of it safely; and 
the next one thought he could drive 
within an inch of the edge. The last 
man, an Irishman, said, “Faith and be 
jabers, I would keep as far away from 
it as L could.” 

Dr. Bohrer—There should be a high 
fence, 6 or 7 feet. I remember having 
an apiary of about 100 colonies in In- 
diana, and I had them just over a fence 
from a public highway and the bees 
never annoyed people passing on the 
road, with a fence some 6% feet high. 
They would go over that fence and go 
over the heads of persons in buggies 
and on horseback; I never knew any 
one molested. 

Mr. Arnd—Mr. Duff, who is here, 
has 150 colonies right in the city of 
Chicago. He can probably tell you. 

Mr. Duff—I can keep bees within about 
10 feet of the street; but I have a 6- 
foot fence so the bees rise up and go 
tight over. 
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A Member+My bees are within 50 
feet of the sidewalk and I have no com- 


plaints. I have only 3 colonies, but I 
notice they rise very quickly. They are 
up 10 or 15 feet in the air in 20 feet 
of flight. The sidewalk is running north 
and south, and my hives face the east, 
but the bees go to a marsh straight west 
from me, and simply make a little curve. 


Mr. Moore—I know Mr. Horstmann 
so well, and I know he won't take any 
offense when I say he has had some ex- 
perience. The Health Department or- 
dered him to “get off the earth.” 


Mr. Horstmann—The bees that the 
city got after were not at my home 
apiary; they were in .another apiary. 
They had a little trouble with the family 
there. I had my bees on a man’s lot, 
and it seems this man and his neighbor 
had a little trouble, and the only way 
they could get satisfaction was to get 
after the bees,so I got notice from the 
Health Department to move the bees out 
of there; but I had that all fixed up, 
and left the bees there until I got ready 
to put them away. wrote to Mr. 
Moore, and I believe I wrote to Mr. 
France at that time, too, for some litera- 
ture. I thought I might have to bluff 
the city, but I didn’t have to do that. 
I had a friend look after it, and we left 
the bees there until I got ready to put 
them away. The bees are not dangerous. 
Where I live I have bees on the corner, 
and people passing on the sidewalk every 
day, and they are never molested. The 
women-folks hang up their clothes and 
the children play all around the hives, 
and they hardly ever get stung. It is 
not so much the distance as it is the 
kind of bees you have. If I find a cross 
colony of bees I do away with that queen 
and get a more gentle strain of bees. I 
admit that among the bees I had at my 
out-apiary were some pretty cross ones, 
and, of course, not being on the place, 
I did not know where the cross bees 
came from; but at home I can tell, and 
pick them out. I think everybody should 
look after the bees, and then there will 
be no trouble. 


Mr. Taylor—I.think we can not be 
too careful with our bees in this respect. 
It is not altogether safe to rely upon 
a high fence. Bees do not always sting 
intentionally, often unintentionally. I 
know of one instance. I had started to 
go down town. and I had some bees 
some distance back from the highway. 
The bees flew across the highway to a 
pasture beyond. I suppose they went 
high enough when they went away, but 
when they came back heavily laden it 
was quite different; and as I was driv- 
ing down a bee came and touched me on 
the eye, and of course eyes have a habit 
of winking in such cases, and the bee 
stung me. Now it is easily imaginable 
great damage might be done just from 
stings received in that way. Bees might 
get into a horse’s mane, or about his 
eyes, and cause a runaway. You can 
not be too careful. There is no need 
of playing with bees and putting them 
as near the road as we can. We better 
be like the Irishman and get them as 
far away as possible. 

Mr. Thompson—I had about 75 colo- 
nies behind a fence right near the street, 
as Mr. Duff speaks of, and I want to 


ask him if he ever experienced a nerv- 
ous feeling when he heard a child cry 
when he was not right on the ground? 

Mr. Duff—I never heard them cry. 

Mr. Moore—Mr. Pease has _ had 
charge of an apiary opposite a public 
school in Ravenswood, and I have heara 
people say that their families are being 
stung to death by those bees! 


Mr. Pease—I have had charge of 100 
colonies of bees, and about 85 feet across 
the street is the school. When I first 
located the apiary at this place I had 
some little difficulty, not so much with 
individuals as with an organization that 
had the idea that we were to establish 
a manufacturing plant at that point, and 
they did not propose to take any 
chances. A committee was appointed 
and waited on me, and I was notified to 
cease erecting a fence and apiary house 
which was being constructed; that I was 
going to needless expense, and that it 
would only have to be torn down. I 
disregarded that and went on with my 
work, and after the first week or 10 days 
the school children seemed to get ac- 
customed to the bees. Nobody was stung 
that I knew about at that time, but a 
gentleman who lived some 2 blocks 
away had been very greatly annoyed 
with them, and he complained to the 
Department of Health. An officer came 
out. I showed him through the apiary, 
answered all the questions he asked, and 
possibly volunteered some information 
for his benefit. He said, “I will have 
to send in a report, but it will be one 
that won't hurt you.” 


Mr. Moore—Did he have a veil on 
in this inspection? 

Mr. Pease—No, sir; he did not. He 
went through the yard with me, neither 
of us with a veil. I opened several 
hives for him. I heard nothing more 
from that source, and the only serious 
case of stinging that I heard anything 
about was from a little girl who was 
stung through the sole of her shoe! 
(Laughter. ] 


Mr. France—I see in looking over the 
work of the National for the year just 
closing that there are 18 different places 
where bees in cities have been attempt- 
ed to be declared a nuisance and ordered 
removed, and 2 which were ordered 
removed. Now there is a’cause for all 
this. One team was stung to death 
quite a distance away. The road was 
225 feet from where 150 colonies were. 
The man that operated the bees had 
extracted them, and they were unusual- 
ly cross. It was out of the honey-flow 
season and they had become so cross 
that he was compelled to put protection 
on his hands as well as his face to fin- 
ish the work of the day. There was an 
irrigating ditch by the side of this road; 
the banks began to give way, and men 


were sent out to repair the ditch. They 
had to leave on account of the cross 
bees. The consequence was the water 
broke the banks, ran over the land, and 


the laws of the State make the irrigat- 


ing company liable for all damages of 
the water when it is out of its channel. 
The next morning a team loaded with 


grain, passing this road, was met by a 


quantity of cross bees about 300 feet 
away. By the time they reached where 
the water run across the highway, mak- 


ing a mudhole, there were a good many 
bees on hand, and the team was unable 


‘to pull the load out of the mud; before 


they could get them away both horses 
were stung to death. The man was 
compelled to get into the mud and be- 
smear himself over, to save his own life. 
The team cost $225 and the harness $25, 
and the case came up.’ Should they 
carry it into the court or settle it? I 
am a compromise man—believe in set- 
tling every time and keeping out of the 
courts; the further you carry it the 
worse it becomes, as a rule, and I ad- 
vised them, by all means, to settle in 
some way. I got a letter last night that 
upon receipt of my letter he had taken 
it over, at my request, to the party losing 
the team, and had read him the letter, 
and rather than go into court, he had 
agreed upon a compromise settlement of 
$195. There is also a counsel fee of 
$2.50, making $197.50 as a_ settlement. 
Now he wants the National to pay the 
whole bill. We have a great many so- 
called city bee-keepers that are keeping 
bees. A few colomies will bother no one, 
but when you come to develop that into 
a good-sized bee-yard it is a different 
condition of affairs, and I have had some 
pretty trying times to get excuses and 
help some of our members when the 
bees—although there might be a high 
board fence—made troublé. The indi- 
vidual lay of the ground at each place 
cuts a great figure. There may be a 
high board fence, and if the lay of the 
land is such on beyond that the bees 
drop over the fence, and soon get to 
the ground again, the fence is of little 
protection. I think it is a case for each 
individual bee-keeper, if he learns the 
bees are making an annoyance, to make 
amends at once to those who have 
grievances. Let us exchange our posi- 
tion with the one who has the griev- 
ance, and would we like to have the 
bees spoiling the clothes in the spring, 
and so on, as they do in the cities? 
Would we like to be compelled to hitch 
up our teams early in the morning and 
shy around because a neighbor has bees? 
I stopped at a hotel not long ago, where 
the landlady said, “I would gladly give 
you your board if you would tell my 
neighbor how to keep the bees out of 
the pump.” I said, “That is easy enough. 
A piece of cheesecloth will keep the bees 
from going in, and it will strain the 
water and make it cleaner.” 


Mr. Moore— I want to say that car- 
bolic acid smeared around the edges of 
troughs where bees congregate is very 
disgusting’ to them, and has been used 
to good effect. 

Mr. Kimmey—I tried it and it did not 
work. 

Mr. Moore—Probably you did not 
have it strong enough; 95 percent sdlu- 
tion—what they call pure? 


Mr. Kimmey—Yes. I got over the 
difficulty by putting a barrel of salt in 
their place. We laugh, of course, at 
stories of stinging through the shoe and 
all that, and wondered on _ secona 
thought whether that really occurred 
or not, whether anybody was so foolish 
as to make the complaint. But, after all, 
it seems to me no one should put 


colonies of bees 85 feet from a school 
and expect to keep out of trouble. I 
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know, as this gentleman says, there are 
times of season when you can go into 
your bee-yard, and have children play 
around the bees, and everything is love- 
ly; but I also know, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, that I never have seen an 
apiary of 12 or 15 colonies but what a 
child at some time of year was stung 
and went about yelling, “I hurt myself 
on a bee!” and the mother ran with 
arnica, and there was trouble. I 
shouldn’t want to set myself down with 
100 colonies of bees within 80 feet of 
a school-house or a highway. It seems 
to me, as bee-keepers, we ought to be 
more careful, and put ourselves in the 
place of the other fellow, and see if 
we would like to be treated that way. 
Where I have my bees, although I am 
at least 100 feet from anybody, sur- 
rounded by a green-house on one side 
and a grove on the other, and at least 
150 feet from the street, yet I am in 
fear every day that I may have some 
trouble. A year ago last spring, when 
I put my bees out, a neighbor said, 
“Mrs. Turner has had trouble with her 
water. Her clothes are turned and she 
thinks it is iron rust.” I walked over, 
and I said, “Mrs. Turner, I know what 
is the matter with your clothes.” She 
said, “I wish you would tell me.” I 
said, “I put my bees out. If you will 
take those clothes and put them in water 
and wait until tomorrow to hang them 
out, and send me the bill, I shall be 
glad to pay the bill.” “O, that is it?” 
“Yes,” I said “that is it.” “O, it is 
nothing at all. It only makes me a lit- 
tle trouble, and perhaps they will be 
the better for a second rinsing, any 
way.” I only say this because I do not 
wish you to think that I acquiesce that 
you can set bees down near a school- 
house or where people hang their wash- 
ing out. I think if you have 150 colo- 
nies in the city you would better move 
into the country. 

Mr. Moore—I was brought up in 
Evanston with bees. In the eyes of bee- 
keepers it is a kind of joke for any- 
body to get stung. At our house we 
have two boys, and I take a frame out 
and say to the boys, “Look here. Run 
for your life!” They get stung 3 or 
4 times a week and they take it as a 
joke. I was out at my brother’s the 
past summer, and he and I went in and 
took the honey out and we got stung 
10 or I5 times around our ankles. We 
did not mind it because it did not af- 
fect our blood at all. It did not poison 
us. But I want to tell you I have in- 
spected bees around Chicago a good 
deal. The public think they are like 
snakes; they are deadly afraid of them; 
and although it is a joke with us it is 
serious to those folks. I want to bear 
down hard on this: A pound of honey 
will smooth over a whole lot of bee- 
stings, and whenever anybody complains, 
you want to do the right thing, and do 
it quick, Then you won't get unpopular 
in the cities. Otherwise you will, and 
they will put you out of the cities if 
they get after you really in earnest. 
You may say you have the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, and all that, to 
show that you can not put bees out of 
the cities, but I say they will put you 
out quick if they set their minds on it. 

Give them a pound of honey; keep 


them good-natured. Use your judg- 
ment. Some places you must be 80 rods 
away from the highway. Other places 
you can have them close to the high- 
way. Have their flight the other way. 
Some bee-keepers are foolish enough to 
have their flight towards the road. 


Dr. Miller—One point Mr. France 
made, I am afraid possibly might be 
misunderstood, and might be misused. 
As I remember, he said with a few 
colonies it is one thing, but with many 
colonies it is a different matter. Some one 
might take from that, that as long as he 
had one, two or a half-dozen he might 
put the bees up close. I remember one 
year my bees seemed to be very cross— 
stung a great deal. A very close watch 
discovered to me that it was one par- 
ticular colony in the apiary, and only 
that one, and of course Mr. France 
knows that as well as I do. When I 
changed the queen of that colony the 
cross bees disappeared in a little while. 
Suppose I had only had one colony 
and it had happened to be that cross 
one, I would have been as bad off with 
one colony as with a hundred. So don’t 
count too much on it that you are safe 
because you have only a small number. 


Mr. Pease—I wish to answer one 
question of Mr. Kimmey’s in regard to 
the apiary I spoke of a few minutes ago 
being across the street from a school- 
house. That particular yard is not run 
for comb honey. It is run for the pro- 
duction of bees, the colonies being, you 
might say, weak. I do not suppose there 
are over a half-dozen colonies contain- 
ing the full number of frames (8) in 
the whole yard. Another thing, I do 
not tolerate a cross colony. I simply 
pull off the head of the queen, and re- 
queen, and I find that eliminates the 
trouble. I find also, or I verily believe, 
that 100 colonies of bees can be taken 
care of in a manner which will be a 
far less nuisance to a locality than under 
some conditions a half-dozen colonies 
improperly treated. In regard to the 
school, and in regard to the present 
locality, the very best friends I have in 
that neighborhood are the scholars and 
the teachers, and there dre no com- 
plaints, and have not been, from the im- 
mediate neighbors, who, I might say, 
are a half a block away. 


I have trouble sometimes by bees 
being made cross by boys. Boys like 
to shy stones at the bees, and very often 
that makes them very ugly, and I think 
you have an ugly colony of bees when 
stones have been thrown at the hive, 
just as they would throw at bumble- 
bees’ or hornets’ nests—just throw quick 
and then run. 


Mr. Thompson—I would like to ask 
Dr. Miller how he is able to locate a 
cross swarm in a yard of 150, for in- 
stance. 

Dr. Miller—I never had 150 in one 
yard, but I owned one yard of 125. 
When I go along and come close in front 
of a particular hive and 15 or 20 bees 
come out full blast at me, I think they 
are cross with me; and when I find 
that the same thing occurs every time I 
go by that hive for a week or two, I 
settle down that that is the one, and 
that queen suffers. 

Mr. Kimmey—I bought 5 nuclei and 


I put them in the yard. They were the 
first I had, I think, and the next day 
I went to examine them. You don’t 
know how proud I was to handle them 
without smoke or bee-veil. The next 
day I undertook to show some one how 
nicely I could take them out without 
the bee-veil or smoke. I didn’t take 
them out. I went and got the smoke 
and bee-veil. That has been my ex- 
perience ever since. Sometimes I can 
do anything; sometimes THEY can do 
anything. I have been thinking of your 
having bees in a small lot where your 
neighbors are around. Don’t your bees 
ever act like that, especially in the fall 
of the year? Don’t they get ugly as 
mine do, so that it is not safe to ‘go 
within 40 or 50 feet without danger of 
being stung? I am like Mr. Moore. 
I don’t mind a couple of thousand 
stings. I would not like to be stung to 
death, of course. But I have a son-in- 
law who was stung once, and he says 
he would not keep the blamed things 
around. I imagine there are lots of 
other men, and lots of women and child- 
ren who feel that same way. I do not 
know but what you can rear bees for 
breeding purposes; never let them get 
strong; keep them always weak; and 
not have them sting. I do not know 
but what you can, but I should awfull 
hate to try it, and I don’t want to ba 
anybody else up. My voice is for being 
careful, and, if you have trouble, put 
yourself in the other fellow’s place. 


Mr. Taylor—I just want to make one 
suggestion, and that is this: I think 
that we ought, just as soon aS we pos- 
sibly can, to learn to know when we can 
handle bees with inpunity. A -bee-keep- 
er after he has had considerable ex- 
perience will learn, as Mr. Kimmey has 
done, that he can at one time handle his 
bees with no appearance of anger on 
their part, and at another time they are 
full of vengeance. One can learn with 
a little thought and care just what to 
do in his apiary, and to get along with- 


_out ever angering them. I have not for 


years had any trouble in my apiary in 
any way. Of course, it would be a lit- 
tle more difficult, perhaps, if I were pro- 
ducing extracted honey, but with comb 
honey there is no necessity at all of 
stirring up your bees. If you only use 
good common judgment in handling 
them, and the time when to do it, there 
is no necessity to do it. 


Mr. Kimmey—I was talking of my 
early experiences. I think I have now 
learned those things. I think on open- 
ing a hive I can tell whether they are 
going to fight or not. I know I can 
tell by the smell when they begin. But 
while I may know, how are the neigh- 
bors and the children to know? 


Dr. Miller—There is another point. 
Suppose I know enough to know ex- 
actly how the bees are going to act, by 
they way they behave, by the odor or 
something like that. Suppose I go off 
5 miles to do some work? The only 
thing is to have the bees off where they 
won't bother anybody. City bee-keep- 
ing is one thing, and country another. 
If I were in the city with the bees I 
have now I would not keep them except 
in the center of the block, and I would 
have blocks consolidated into one. One 
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point should be emphasized for the city 
bee-keeper: Gentleness of character is 
of first importance; if they will gather 
only half as much honey, to have bees 
that are gentle. If we are away off in 
the country it doesn’t matter so much. 

Mr. Wheeler—I would like to make 
one other point; that is, a good smoker. 
It is worth more than all your breed of 
bees. Do not fool around with a cheap 
smoker which many people get. They 
buy a smoker that costs very little— 
a quarter, or something of that kind. 
It will go out and bother them. They 
would better spend a little money for a 
good smoker, and go at the bees and 
frighten them well, and they won't 
sting. 7 

Women as Bee-Keepers. 


“Would you advise a woman to keep 
bees? Would she be equal to it?” 

Mr. Taylor—It would depend upon 
the woman. 

Pres. York—I think perhaps Miss 
Wilson can answer that. 


Miss Wilson—That would be my an 
swer. It would depend upon the woman. 


Mr. Wilcox—It might be proper to 
say that because she is a woman is no 
reason why she should not keep bees. 
If she has the strength and the iriclina- 
tion, she can keep them just as well 
as a man. 

Mr. Whitney—I have had a little ex- 
perience in giving women some instruc- 
tions in handling bees. There are quite 
a number in Lake Geneva and they are 
quite successful. They have no trouble 
in handling them at all, and I think they 
are more gentle in handling bees than 
men are. Although they may be of a 
nervous temper they handle the bees 
very carefully, without any trouble at all. 
We know from what we read in our 
journals that there are very successful 
bee-keepers among women all over the 
country. 


Mr. Abbott—I think there is no rea- 
son why she would not do anything 
because she is a woman, if she knows 
how, and wants to. She can keep bees 
or run a farm, or a livery stable, or 
a barber shop, or anything she wants 
to. Some women could not keep bees at 
all. I don’t think my wife could keep 
them long. If she had a colony she 
might keep it a good while, because 
she would not go near it. I do not think 
there is money enough to hire her to 
examine a colony of bees. She is timid 
about it, though she will run my busi- 
ness when I am gone, look after 5 or 
6 head of stock, and do anything else, 
though she can’t keep bees. A woman 
like that would better let them alone. 
But it seems to me it is an industry 
peculiarly adapted to women who want 
to pick up a few dollars for spending 
money to use as they will. There are 
only a few husbands who seem to think 
women need any money except what 
they dole out to them. But on the 
‘arm, if some girl in her teens takes up 
the study of bee-keeping and studies 
it with great patience, she can soon 
lave an income coming in and be in- 
iependent of her father and her folks. 
t is quite easily done, especially on a 
arm. Of course it can be done in the 
ity if you have room enough. I know 
number of girls who get all the spend- 


ing money they want. I know one lady 
—a widow, who for years had just 12 
colonies. She would let her bees swarm, 
and then she would double them back 
and in the spring she always had 12 
colonies. She has been getting all her 
spending money for all these years; 
bought her own clothes, and had what- 
ever she wanted and was independent; 
notwithstanding she inherited a good 
deal from her mother, she didn’t have 
to ask her brothers for anything; made 
it all out of the bees and a little poultry. 
I know a number of such ladies, and I 
don’t know any reason why more should 
not do it. 

A Member—I think a lady bee-keep- 
er is just as good as a man. I know 
a lady whose husband was a cripple, 
who made $150 a year, and it was quite 
handy to her. I think she handles thera 
better than I do. 


Mr. Taylor—An old gentleman used 
to come to my place and get pointers 
on bee-keeping. He complained that 
his eyesight began to fail him, and it 
was hard to deal with his bees, look 
them over, find queens, and so on. One 
day I came there and he said, “I have 
been getting married. My eyesight was 
so poor that I thought that I would get 
some one to find queens for me; but she 
can’t find them any better than I can.” 

Pres. York—I think we ought to hear 
from Mrs. Meredith before Mr. Mere- 
dith on this question. 

Mr. Meredith—She probably can give 
you .some information. She had 100 
colonies the past summer. 

Mrs. Meredith—I am not much of a 
speaker in public. I can tell you that 
I like handling the bees very much, and 
I think I could do it quite successfully. 

Pres. York—Miss Meredith, I think, 


looks as if she wanted to be independ- © 


ent., as Mr. Abbott was saying. 


Miss Meredith—I haven’t any bees, 
though! [Laughter.] 


Dr. Bohrer—My observation is that 
the ladies are a good deal like men. If 
they are adapted to the business, and 
have a taste for it, they become just 
as expert as men. I used to be a bee- 
keeper in Indiana and had quite a cor- 
respondence with both ladies and gen- 
tlemen who kept bees. I found the wo- 
men eminently successful. They couple 
them with poultry, perhaps, or some one 
who took in sewing or washing owned a 
house and an acre or two of ground 
kept a few colonies of bees, and the 
bees coupled with poultry and other 
labor, made an excellent living, a very 
nice little income, and there are thous- 
ands of ladies that I am satisfied if they 
were encouraged to take hold of the 
industry would be successful. Francis 
Huber’s wife was his principal helper 
in his discoveries. I have some daugh- 
ters that are married now, not at home; 
they do not keep bees at all. But 1 
have one that does a whole lot harder 
work. Her husband is not a strong 
man. She wil! order him to stay at the 
house and do something in the shade, 
and she will go out and drive a 4-horse 
plow, and do that and help him raise 
4000 or 3000 bushels of wheat in ne 
year. I think with proper surroundings 
she would take to bee-keeping. As a 
child she could pick out the queens as 





quickly as I could; help carry the frames 
from the extractor and back again; 
and could have been a manager of an 
apiary if it had been necessary and a 
duty that fell to her. I believe it to 
be the duty of every bee-keeper through- 
out the country to encourage the ladies 
in every way to engage in the business. 
Not to buy up a large number of colo- 
nies to begin with, but take one colony, 
study their habits carefully, read a bee- 
paper and some of the standard works 
on bee-keeping. Women are just as apt 
at taking up information of that kind as 
men are, and there is no reason why 
hundreds and thousands of women that 
have not a fair income could not add 
materially to the little income that they 
have in engaging in this industry. I am 
sometimes asked by ladies, “Can I en- 
gage in bee-keeping and make a living 
out of it?” My reply would be, “It 
depends upon circumstances. If you 
study the habits of the bee, their stings 
are not poisonous to you, you ke 

enough of them—many farmers I thi 

would furnish the ground and allow you 
to keep a good many colonies of bees 
there—I think you could not only make 
a living out of it but make money be- 
sides.” A great many people can not 
engage in the industry of bee-keeping, 
and cannot make money out of it, but 
almost every farmer through the country 
can if he will; but they won’t do it. They 
have no taste for it. They do not like 
bees, do not like their stings—they are 
susceptible to the influence of their poi- 
son; that class of people I advise to let 
it alone, both men and women. But 
there are many who can learn it; the 
stings do not hurt them, and a good 
many of them can make money out of 
if it they will keep bees enough. Al- 
most any farmer whom bee-stings do not 
poison can keep a few colonies and 
produce all the honey he needs at home. 


DerenpInc AGAINST TROUBLESOME 
NEIGHBORS. 


“Should this Association defend its 
members against troublesome neigh- 
bors?” 

Mr. Wilcox—I should say absolutely 
no, under any circumstances. 


Pres. York—I might say that there 
are no funds to do it with, any way; 
and every bee-keeper ought to become a 
member of the National. That is part 
of its business. 


Mr. Horstmann—I asked that ques- 
tion. This question has been pretty 
well discussed this afternoon, not ex- 
actly talking on that question, but we 
have been talking on those lines. I say 
this Association should defend the mem- 
bers. If the Association does not want 
to defend its members against trouble- 
some neighbors, I say what good is 
the Association? What is the use in be- 
longing to it, if the Association is not 
going to be of some benefit to you? I 
think that in a case similar to the one 
that I spoke of here this afternoon, it 
should be investigated by the executive 
committee of this Association, and if 
they find, after investigation, that the 
bee-keeper is at fault he should have 
no defense; and if they find that the 
neighbors have been quarreling, and 
they are only making trouble for the 
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bee-keeper for a little satisfaction, then 
I say the Association should defend 
that member. 

Mr. Wilcox—I want to say that we 
have another association—the National 
—and that is a part of its work, a lead- 
ing portion of its usiness—and he 
should apply to that, and this Associa- 
tion, as an association, should not med- 
dle with that work at all. If we at- 
tempted it we should have to levy a 
tax upon every member sufficient to pro- 
vide an income for that purpose. It 
would be quite a tax. 

Mr. Horstmann—Most of the mem- 
bers of this Association are citizens of 
Chicago, and I say that we should 
stick together. If we could put it on 
the National Association, all right; but 
what is the use of our having an As- 
sociation unless we can be of some use 
to each other? I say there is no use of 
it. It is all well enough to come down 
here and have these talks on different 
questions. We, of course, are benefited 
by them. Some are benefited more than 
others. But we should defend our 
members in cases of the kind I have 
spoken of here, I think. 

Pres. York—I would like to ask Mr. 
Horstmann what he means by defend- 
ing them, if we have no money in the 
treasury to do it with? 

Mr. Horstmann—I did not ask the 
Association to defend me. I fixed the 
thing all up; or I didn’t myself, but had 
a good friend that did it. The city would 
have “fired” my bees off there if it had 
not been for a good friend. 

Dr. Bohrer—If I may give a little 
experience I had about 35 years ago, I 
settled it very quickly. A man near me 
had grape-vines. The juice was run- 
ning out of the grapes and my bees were 
around there. He said I must remove 
my bees; they were destroying his 
grapes, puncturing them and taking the 
juice. I said, “I think you are mistaken. 
Bees can not possibly do that. Their 
jaws are not so constructed that they 
can cut the skin of a grape.” He said, 
“They are doing it.” I said, “Have you 
seen an individual bee do anything of 
that kind?” “Why,” he said, “there are 
hundreds of them doing it all through 
my vineyard. You have got to take 
them away.” I said, “If you can demon- 
strate that they are actually injuring 
your grapes, it will be right for me to 
take them away, but unless you can es- 
tablish that fact I will not take my bees 
away. I have got the affidavit of Mr. 
Quinby.” I sent all the way to New 
York for it. “I will get Mr. Langstroth 
and have him testify in court that not 
a man of you knows what you are talk- 
ing about; that it is utterly impossible 
for a bee to puncture the skin of a 
grape.” Then he consulted an attorney, 
who called on me in my office, and 1 
showed him the bee through a micro- 
scope that magnified about 100 diamet- 
ers. I said, “Look at it, and if you 
think it will puncture a grape I will 
remove my bees.” He was a reasonable 
man. You will find some reasonable 
men who are attorneys! He said, 
“Bohrer’s statement is true. Your 
grapes are bursting or being punctured 
from some other cause. The bees are 
carrying off the juice.” And the mat- 
ter dropped. 


Mr. Wheeler—The drift of the con- 
vention sounds to-me as if we were not 
members of the National any longer. 
Is that the fact? 

Pres. York—We are members of the 
National because we joined in a body, 
and if we get into trouble we can call 
on the National to help us out. 

Mr. Moore—Mr. France, in this con- 
nection, will you say how much the Na- 
tional Association has spent? 

Mr. France—In the ordinance line 
from $200 to $300, one year $400. As 
a rule, with these ordinance difficulties 
the bees are not at the bottom of the 
trouble, but that the neighbors to the 
bees get in trouble, and complaints and 
grievances arise, and finally the bees are 
complained about and an _ ordinance 
passed declaring them a nuisance and 
ordering their removal. That is about 
the way those things are led up to. 
There are many cities in the United 
States enforcing such an ordinance, and 
you can not keep bees in those cities, 
but we haven’t it here. “As I say, most 
of these things come from some per- 
sonal grievance. I recall where two 
neighbors got to quarreling in that way. 
The bee-keeper killed the neighbor’s 
chickens, and then he turned around and 
killed the bee-keeper’s cat, and it was 
back and forth, and a swarm of bees 
came out and clustered on the neighbor’s 
land on a shade tree, and before they 
had time to get them out this neighbor 
took a torch and burned them on the 
tree. After a while they asked the city 
to declare those bees a nuisance. 

Mr. Wilcox—There is one thing we 
all ought to understand—perhaps we do 
—the National Association was not 
originally intended to defend everybody 
that was threatened. It was intended 
only to protect those where it should 
involve something of general interest to 
all bee-keepers or to the bee-keeping 
industry, as in the case of Mr. Freeborn, 
the first case that ever arose, where the 
question was as to whether the clover 
was damaged by having the nectar ex- 
tracted by the bees. That is a ques- 
tion that affects the industry generally. 
I have had complaints made that buck- 
wheat was injured in its yielding by the 
bees depriving it of its nectar. If a 
lawsuit were brought to collect damages 
for nectar taken from buckwheat you 
can see at once that almost every bee- 
keep in the United States would 
be willing ‘to contribute, because they 
are all interested; but where it is a 
personal quarrel they ought not. If 
the National Association goes farther 
than*its rules require, as it may some- 
times, it will be in a case of that char- 
acter, where the general welfare of the 
bee-keepers demands it, not where it is 
was a personal quarrel. 


On motion, an adjournment was tak- 
en until 7 p. m. 


First DAay—Eventnc SESSION. 


For about a half hour before the 
opening of the session a quartette com- 
posed of Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe M. 
Stryker, Miss Ruby W. Stryker and 
Pres. York, accompanied on the piano 
by Miss Kathryn Kletzing, entertained 
the audience with bee-songs. Dr. Miller 
sang also. 


Cross BEEs. 


“How far from their hives are cross 
bees likely to volunteer an attack?” 

Mr. Wilcox—If you change that word 
“likely” to “liable,” I will say 20 rods. 

Dr. Miller—I think it is a variable 
point. It depends a great deal upon 
the bees. if-I understand the question 
it is, How far from the hives will the 
bees volunteer an attack? You may go 
to a hive and the bees will run after 
you a great deal farther away from the 
hive than that point where they would 
volunteer an attack, supposing they are 
coming towards the hives; but I under- 
stand the question is how far you are 
safe from a volunteer attack. If you 
had asked me 20 years ago I would 
have said that 2 rods away you would 
be quite safe. If you had asked me last 
year I would have told you 20 or 25 
rods, and I don’t know how much 
farther the thing is going. Really, that 
is my question, and I am asking for in- 
formation. I want to know how much 
that thing will increase. 

Mr. Taylor—An old bee-keeper was 
telling me what an experience he had in 
the neighborhood of Lapeer, Mich. He 
had been hunting bees, and he finally 
found a colony in a hollow elm stand- 
ing among other trees, and he cut down 
the tree, intending, of course, to have 
it fall free from the other trees and 
gently; but, as luck would have it, it 
fell with a crash and struck against an- 
other tree and splintered it all to pieces, 
scattering it all over. He said the road 
was about half a mile off, but you could 
not go past on that highway without 
the bees getting after you. 

Mr. Duby—I think it depends a great 
deal upon how you attend to them. The 
more rough you are with those cross 
bees, the more cross they are. I be- 
lieve it is the method of attending to 
them; the more gentle we are with cross 
bees, the more gentle they will be. 

Dr. Bohrer—My experience is that 
something depends upon the kind of bees 
you have. 

Mr. Wilcox—Cross bees, the question 
calls for. 

Dr. Bohrer—Some bees are crosser 
than others, so it depends upon the 
kind of bees, at last, that you have. If 
you have the pure Cyprian bee I think it 
will come for you in deferise as far as 
it can see you in making the attack. I 
had a colony of them, but I got rid of 
it as soon as possible. If you have 
that kind of bees you may look out. 
They are on the war-path. When | 
opened a hive of those Cyprians I had 
trouble. I could not do with smoke or 
anything else; nothing short of killing 
them outright would answer the purpose. 
Then I took their queen away and gave 
them another queen, and as they died 
out, naturally I got rid of them. But 
the ordinary Italian bee or the black bee, 
or the hybrid, I have never known to 
attack horses. I have my farm horses 
passing up and down the lane within 
possibly 20 feet of where the bees are. 
Bees are flying on both sides, but they 
can not see the horses from the hives. 
and they do not attack them. 


Keerinc Ducks 1n A BEE-YARD. 


“Is it safe to keep ducks in the b 
yard?” 
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The Members—Yes. 

Mr. Todd—Safe for which, the ducks 
or the bees? 

Mr. Abbott—I do not think it is. 
My neighbors have some ducks and I 
have some. My ducks are well behaved, 
and they do not interfere, but I noticed 
a big drake from the neighbor’s the 
other morning went in front of a strong 
colony of Italians and the bees were 
disappearing very fast. I don’t know 
how long he would have kept it up, but 
he kept it up until I drove him away. 
At that rate it wouldn’t have taken long 
to have the bees all eaten up. 

Mr. Arnd—I once had neighbors who 
said that my bees killed the ducks. 
They happened to find a bee in the neck 
of a dead duck and they said it killed 
the duck. 

Mr. Kimmey—If I were going to ans- 
wer that question I should inquire whom 
the bees belonged to, and whom the 
ducks belonged to. If the bees belonged 
to the man who asked the question I 
a say no; the ducks will kill the 

ees. 


How Far Bees co For Honey. 


“If honey is scarce, how far will 
bees travel to gather it?” 

Dr. Miller—Before we get into along 
discussion, I would suggest, if we stick 
right to the question and those who 
know, who have some definite testimony 
as to the distance they have known bees 
to go will tell us, we will get informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Arnd—I have known bees to go 
6 miles. 

Dr. Miller—How did you know? 

Mr. Arnd—Because they gathered 
buckwheat honey, and there wasn’t any 
buckwheat within 6 miles. 


Mr. Whitney—I can not give any evi- 
dence from personal observation, but I 
remember reading in one of the bee- 
papers of bees going 9 miles. [Laugh- 
ter.) Hold on! Don’t laugh! Let me 
tell my story. You will believe it. 
During the time of the big fire in 
Chicago there was also a fire in north- 
ern New York, in a black-ash swamp, 
and it swept off the whole swamp. It 
was 5 miles long. The next year it grew 
up to fireweed. A gentleman living south 
of that swamp 4 miles owning the only 
Italian bees in all that region, found 
his bees very busily at work. He hitched 
up his team and drove north along the 
road. He could see his bees going and 
coming, and he drove to the south end 
of that swamp, and he said he never 
saw such a sight in his life as he saw 
there. His bees were busily at work on 
that fireweed. He drove to the ex- 
treme north end and he said they were 
just as thick there as they were at the 
south end. He knew they were his bees, 
because he saw them going and coming 
and they were the Italian bees, and the 
nly Italian bees in that region he 
wned at that time. It seems almost 
incredible but I saw the man’s picture 
n the journal that published the state- 
ient and he looked like an honest man. 

Pres. York—Was it Ira Barber? 

Mr. Whitney—That is the name. 
_ A Member—If Ira Barber told it, it 


sO. 
Mr. Wilcox—I have some knowledge 
it, because I used to be a bee-hunter, 


and as a bee-hunter we always know 
how far it is from where we start to 
where we find the bees. We followed 
them up and we found bees 5 miles 
from home, but exceedingly rarely; 
more commonly 4 miles. Yet I never 
knew bees to work profitably—to carry 
honey profitably to store a surplus — at 
a distance greater than 2% miles. 

Pres. York—Bearing on that last point, 
perhaps Mr. Arnd will tell as to the 
result of the working 6 miles away. How 
much did they do? 

Mr. Arnd—They did not do very 
much. In fact, it took me about 6 
months to find where they did get the 
honey; and I found afterwards that the 
buckwheat was 6 miles away. 

Pres. York—The honey was all gone 
by that time! 

Mr. Arnd—The honey was all gone. 

Mr. Wheeler—I had a pretty good ex- 
perience along that line. Some 20 years 
ago I lived in Iowa. I went into a 
country where there were no bees at all. 
The nearest colony was 15 or 20 miles. 
I watched those very closely, and I 
watched the fielders to see how far the 
bees went, and it was very, very seldom 
that I found a bee farther than a mile 
away from its home; and out there there 
was no chance of being mistaken about 
the distance, because the country was 
all measured off in section miles, mile 
by mile, and hardly any of those bees 
traveled more than a mile. 

Mr. Wilcox—What season of the 
year? 

Mr. Wheeler—At &ll times, all through 
the working season. They did not appear 
to go much beyond the mile limit. They 
were thick within that mile. 

Mr. Todd—Nectar must have been 
plentiful. 

Mr. Wheeler—No, that was the pe- 
culiar thing about it; they hardly made 
a living. It was a very poor country at 
that time. Since then white clover has 
come in, and it is a fine country for bees 
now; but at that time they had to skir- 
mish to get a living, and they very 
seldom got away more than a mile. 

Mr. Clarke—I think the last speaker 
and I come from the same locality. 

Pres. York—The same State, any way. 

Mr. Clarke—I don’t know whether 
the bees we have at the present time 
are better fliers or honey-gatherers, but 
my apiary is at Plymouth Creek, half 
way between Le Mars and Merrill, and 
my apiary is situated upon the northeast 
corner of the section. One mile to the 
farthest end of it I have a pasture of 
40 acres, and it was about as white as 
a white tablecloth this year with white 
clover. We had a considerable crop of 
honey there this year, and my bees all 
through the season never worked on my 
farm. They went almost to Merrill to 
gather the honey; and what could be 
the reason of that? Mr. Arnd says he 
could not: see the surplus. I have for- 
gotten just exactly what the average 
is, but one colony stored 630 pounds, 
and a number of them over 300; some 
of them up to 400 pounds of honey. 
Whether I have the long fliers, or 
whether the country is changed, I can 
not say, but that is my experience. 

Mr. France—As to how far bees work 
from the home yard, I may say my bees 


had an abundance of basswood years 





ago right at their door, but it has been 
cut away, so that the nearest basswood 
now to the home yard is 3 miles, and 
I notice that when that basswood is in 
bloom, although it is near one of my 
apiaries, the home yard works on it. 
One time I was out on a lake 6 miles 
across. There was an island, and while 
out there upon that island bees lit upon 
my shoulder and excited my curiosity. 
There was no bee-tree on the island, 
and I went across to the other side and 
found bees there working, and they 
went clear across that 6-mile lake to 
some hives on the other side. They had 
one chance to alight if they chose to, in 
their flight, upon this island; but they 
certainly were working across the lake 
6 miles from home. 


Mr. Wheeler—Within the last 2 or 3 
years I have known apiaries within 2 
or 2% miles of each other, and as far 
as I know the bees are exactly alike; 
where one would gather a good crop, 
the other gathered scarcely any. That 
proves to me they do not fly far. 

Dr. Miller—That does not prove the 
point Mr. Wheeler makes. How far 
did you say? 

Mr. Wheeler—2 miles. 

Dr. Miller—Here may be something 
off here, and this yard is gathering 
upon it—this one nearest to it; it is 
within its range, but about as far as it 
will go. This other yard, having 2 miles 
farther to go, will get nothing. (I don’t 
know whether the stenographer can get 
all my motions.) The point is this; No 
matter how much the difference is, 
there is a difference in the distance, and 
yet it is very difficult to decide on any 
sort of reason why there is this dif- 
ference between two apiaries. For in- 
stance, I have two. Take one year with 
another and the northern apiary will 
do a good deal better than the southern 
one. I can not tell any reason why. 
Sometimes the southern one will do the 
better. I do not know any reason for 
that either; and when you come right 
down to it, to find out the reasons why 
bees do things, there are a whole lot 
of things we don’t know. 

Mr. Duby—Maybe we could tell bet- 
ter if somebody could give us the aver- 
age speed of bees. I wonder if any- 
body knows that. 

Dr. Miller—For want of any rate of 
speed, I give 60 miles per hour. 

Mr. Moore—This may be instructive, 
although. it is mot accurate at all. I 
feel sure I read somewhere that an 
engineer in his cab saw a bee quite close 
up to his engine when they were going 
at a rate of 60 miles an hour, and the 
bee kept up with the train. If that is 
true, it throws some light on the flight of 
the bee. 


Toaps AND SNAKES EATING BEES. 


“Do toads, as a rule, destroy bees, 
when permitted to stay about the 
apiary ?” 

Mr. France—There are occasions 
when I think a toad will destroy a good 
many bees if allowed to stay about; but 
while it is destroying those bees, it 
there are any moth-millers around, he 
goes for those, also. I think he “pays 
his keep” if you let him alone. 

Mr. Wheeler—May I amend the ques- 
tion so far as to include snakes? Do 
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snakes eat bees? 

Dr. Bohrer—I do not know whether 
snakes do or not. I do not like them 
about the apiary, though. I do not 
like their looks. 

Pres. York—I doubt if many bee- 
keepers drink enough to see “snakes” 
around the hives! 

Dr. Bohrer—I saw one, a blow-snake, 
6 feet long. But speaking about toads, 
I have heard them accused of destroy- 
ing bees to quite an extent. I saw one, 
I think nearly as large as my fist, sit- 
ting on the alighting-board of a hive, 
and I concluded I would watch and 
see what he was up to. He was looking 
indifferently at nothing, as far as I 
could tell, but after a while a bee came’ 
in reach and it disappeared a whole lot 
quicker than it could have gone into 
the hive if it had done its best. I 
watched him for a while, and he des- 
troyed a number of bees, and I destroyed 
the toad. He was the finest one I ever 
saw, the finest one I ever raised in 
Kansas, and it is a good place for toads. 
They do well. They may catch some 
millers, but I think my bees are strong 
enough so that they will attend to the 
millers; and I believe we ought to ex- 
pel the toads from the apiary, as a rule, 
from what I saw there. Mr. Quinby, 
in his book, claims they are very de- 
structive. They may be kept out by put- 
ting a board around. 

Mr. Kimmey—I have seen a _ toad 
catch a few bees, but it did not seem to 
be very serious. I have seen the toad 
near the entrance and the bee was gone. 
There is no question the toad got it. 

Mr. Wheeler—When I asked if snakes 
eat bees I was going to suggest that 
they eat the toads. 

Pres. York—The snake may eat the 
toad full of bees, I suppose! 


DANGER OF OVERHEATING BUCKWHEAT 
Honey. 


“Why will not buckwheat honey bear 
heating so hot as clover honey?” 

Mr. Arnd—Won’t it? 

Pres. York—Without destroying the 
flavor, I suppose it means. 

Mr. France—I do not know the na- 
ture of the answer required, but when 
I was in New York there was some 
buckwheat honey brought .in for me tu 
suggest whether it was suitable to feed 
bees. I said, “No; not that wild honey.” 
“But that is New York State buck- 
wheat,” they said: I replied, “I can’t 
help it; I would not want to feed my 
bees on it, because that honey is full 
of pollen. You can feel it on your 
fingers—the grain in the honey of the 
pollen.” One of our most extensive bee- 
keepers lost 90 percent of his bees that 
winter. I think for the same reason 
of the pollen in it, if you-heat it too 
much in liquifying, you will darken it, 
and also increase the flavor of it. 

Dr. Miller—The question implies that 
the heating of buckwheat honey injures 
it more than heating clover honey. Has 
any one testimony that that is a fact? 

Mr. Wilcox—I have very positively 
proved that it is a fact. I have been 
melting buckwheat honey for 20 years, 
and I have been melting clover about 
as long, and I know certainly I can 
not heat buckwheat hotter than 140 de- 
grees without impairing its flavor, or 


changing its flavor so that I can dis- 
cover that it is what we call “boiled 
honey;” and I heat clover honey or 
basswood honey easily to 160. I have 
tried it with a thermometer, again and 
again. I will say further that it is al- 
most impossible, with ordinary care, to 
reliquify buckwheat honey without im- 
pairing its flavor. I can not fully re- 
store its former flavor. I am anxious to 
know if there is any other explanation 
than that’ given by Mr. France. 


Mr. Moore—How do you tell how hot 
you have your honey? 

Mr. Wilcox—Put a thermometer in 
if. 

Mr. Moore—Do you use a thermomet- 
er at all times in heating honey over 
the fire? 

Mr. Wilcox—Not at all times, but 
frequently; use it both in the water 
around the honey, and in the honey. 

Mr. Moore—Can you overheat the 
honey while there is a candied portion 
in it? : 

Mr. Wilcox-<I shovel the honey into 
the clothes-boiler, and when it is about 
melted I have a thermometer and drop 
it into it, and also in the water. 

Mr. Moore—The question is, Can you 
overheat the honey while there is a 
candied portion in it? 

Mr. Wilcox—Yes. If there is no 
more than one pound melted, and that 
is heated too hot, that will flavor the 
whole body. The rest may be candied, 
meanwhile. 


GROUND-MOLES IN THE APIARY. 


“How can ground moles be destroyed 
in the apiary?” 

A Member—Catch them and choke 
them! 

Another Member—The same way as 
they can anywhere else. 

Mr. France—Use bisulphide of carbon. 

Dr. Miller—Plenty of cats. 

A Member—A good dog. 

Mr. Taylor—A cat won’t catch one. 


Pres. York—Mr. Taylor says a cat 
won’t catch one “in his locality.” 

Dr. Miller—They will in mine. 

Mr. Taylor—They won’t in any lo- 
cality. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to ask what 
his evidence is that a cat won’t catch 
them in his locality. 

Mr. Taylor—A cat won't dig for 
them. 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know how they 
got there, but I see them in the cat’s 
mouth in my locality. 

Mr. Taylor—You mean the meadow- 
mole, don’t you? 

Dr. Miller—They are short, and they 
look as if they were blind. 

Mr. Taylor—They both look as if 
they were blind. 

Mr. Kimmey—At one time on my 
lawn I would get up in the morning 


and would find where something had ’ 


gone under the ground quite a disance; 
and sometimes I would see it working, 
and dig down with a spade and get it. 
I thought that was a mole. That is 
what you are speaking about, isn’t it? 

Mr. Taylor—Yes. 

Mr. Kimmey—That is the kind I 
have seen with the cat. I don’t know 
whether she dug down, or how she got 
it, but I have seen it repeatedly. She 


got them until she exterminated them 


all. 

Mr. Wheeler—I have done it by dig- 
ging down.in the hole and putting a 
piece of parsnip or carrot with a little 
piece of strychnine in it. 

Mr. Kimmey—Do your moles travel 
the same path? 

Mr. Wheeler—Thy went back and 
forth. 

Mr. Kimmey—Mine did not. 

Mr. Duby—Another good way of de- 
stroying moles is a common castor-oil 
bean. You see the track of the mole. 
It is never deep. Just make a hole with 
a stick and drop a castor oil bean in it. 

Dr. Miller—Do the moles hurt the 
bees? : ; 

Mr. Taylor—No, but they dig up the 
ground and kill the sod. 

Dr. Miller—Then what do we care 
about moles? : 

Mr. Wheeler—Does the  castor-oil 
bean kill the mole or scare him away? 

Mr. Duby—Kills him. The next morn- 
ing he will be on top of the ground. 

Mr. Wilcox—I want to get rid of the 
moles. They are eating my wife’s flow- 
ers. They do not hurt the bees, but they 
are destroying the flowers. ; 

Pres. York—Here is a question for 
Dr. Miller to answer. Are you ready? 

Dr. Miller—Ready. 


How to SvuccEED WITH BEES. 


Pres. York—“How can I succeed in 
bee-culture ?” 

Dr. Miller—I had the same question 
asked me a number of years ago. A 
lady in the State of Wisconsin wrote to 
me, “Will you please give me your sys- 
tem of bee-culture?” When I have it 
written out for her I will pass it on to 
you. 

Pres. York—Dr. Miller wants more 
time, but he has had over 40 years now. 


DistaANCE BETWEEN QUEEN-BREEDING 
APIARIES, 


“How far apart should queen-breed- 
ing apiaries be situated in order to 
prevent amalgamation?” 

Mr. Horstmann—6 miles. 

Mr. Wheeler—According to Mr. 
France, it should be 12 miles—6 miles 
each way. 

Dr. Miller-—If I am not mistaken, 
Father Langstroth said a distance of 
half a mile; and others will make it 6 
miles. If there is any definite informa- 
tion on that point it will be important to 
get it. If not, we would better not 
spend much time on it. 

Mr. Hudson—When I started rearing 
Italian bees for sale there were black 
bees around me—no_ Italians—and I! 
commenced to Italianize all the bees, un- 
til I got all Italians within the 3-mile 
limit, and that eliminated the trouble. 

Mr. Abbott—When I first started in 
St. Joseph I had, about “% of a mile 
out, 150 colonies. My brother lived in 
the city and we had in his yard in the 
city 10 or 15 colonies of pure Italians. 
Those out in the large apiary of 150 
colonies were not all pure Italians, but 
we kept drone-traps on them and caug!it 
all the drones except the Italian drones 


We had one of those Cyprian queens, 
and we wanted to get all the queens 


mated, if possible, and the colony pro- 
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duced about 100 queen-cells. We saved 
the virgin queens and put them on the 
hives according to my method, having 5 
or 6 on the hive—some of them in the 
city and some of them out at my place, 
where the other bees were. More than 
half of those out where the 150 colonies 
were, were impurely mated. There 
were no drones flying in our yard, how- 
ever, except the Italian ones. Those in 
my brother’s hives were every one of 
them mated with Italian drones. There 
was not a single queen mated there 
except the pure ones. They were yel- 
low. I concluded the condition of be- 
ing hemmed in in the city had something 
to do with that. The apiaries were not 
to exceed % of a mile apart. We tried 
that repeatedly, and we had the same 
experience every time. We could get 
them purely mated in the city without 
any trouble, but if we undertook to 
mate them out where the other colonies 
were, at least half of them would be 
impurely mated. 

Dr. Bohrer—I wrote that question, be- 
cause I believe it is one of consider- 
able interest. I stated, I think, once 
before here today, that I bred queens 
as early as 1864, and I made it a point 
in the years 1864 to 1866 to get control 
of all the black bees within 6 or 8 miles 
of me, and of course out beyond that 
there were hybrid bees, because they 
were mixing constantly. I dropped out 
in 1873, moving to nsas, where the 
country at that time was not adapted 
to bee-keeping at all, and since I have 
come back into line again I find there 
has not been very much improvement, 
if any, in the Italian bee brought to 
this country. The bees that I got in 
an early day, I got some from Mr. 
Arthur Gray, of Butler County, Ohio, 
and some from Mr. Langstroth. I got 
one queen from Mr. Langstroth that 
duplicated herself oftener than any I 
ever reared, and yet after rearing about 
100 queens one hatched out that was 
the blackest insect I ever saw in my 
life, of any kind, showing that there 
was some foreign blood. There came 
the question, then, whether there was a 
distinct race of bees that were Italian; 
whether they were pure and distinct, 
not amalgamated with any other race 
of bees, and while this question was up, 
and I was studying about it, and I don’t 
know but writing about it, I met Mr. 
Langstroth in Cincinnati and we had a 
talk on the subject. I told Mr. Lang- 
stroth about this queen I purchased, and 
having so many duplicates—about 100— 
and then having an insect as black as 
any I ever saw, and that I had some 
doubts as to there being a distinct Italian 
bee, whether they are a distinct race. 
He said, “I know they are not, but 
what their make-up consists of I can 
not tell.” I have done a good deal of 
investigating for many years, and I do 
Not believe by importing the various 
types of bees, Cyprians and Caucasians 
and different breeds, that we are going 


to iprove our bees very rapidly. 
Powe in San Antonio, to Dr. 


ps that I was opposed to the Gov- 
ttiment sending out Caucasian queens 
to breeders unless they would pledge 


—% to breed 12 to 15 miles from other 


sei *s, so that amalgamation would 
Keep them separate and 


€ impossible. 





see if they are really worthy to be in- 
troduced in the United States, or not. 
The Italian bees as we had them in 
their highest degree of purity along in 
the ’60’s were undoubtedly an improve- 
ment on the common black bee. I never 
had a colony of Italian bees destroyed 
by the moth-miller. They were better- 
natured. Then I handled my bees many 
and many a time without any protec- 
tion whatever, either on my hands or 
over my face. I can’t do it in Kansas 
with the bees I have now; only occasion- 
ally when there is quite a flow of honey 
the bees are better-natured. We are all 
better-natured when we have a full 
stomach, and the bees are pretty good- 
natured at a time like that. You can 
open up a colony of hybrids—not Cy- 
prians, they do not ask any odds for 
a flight at any time, but they are good- 
natured at a time like that, but at any 
other time I won’t venture. Sometimes 
they appear to be as innocent and harm- 
less as flies, and at other times they 
will come out at me, thousands of them. 
The reason I put in that question was 
to argue that very point, and to show 
what amalgamation is doing for us, and 
that from 10 to 15 miles is as close as 
I would advise their being bred, the 
different races of bees. 


TAKING BEES OUT IN SPRING. 


“How soon in the spring should bees 
be taken from the repository?” 

Dr. Miller—Take them out when the 
soft maple is in bloom, unless the wea- 
ther is such that you feel pretty sure 
you will have cold weather after that; 
but not earlier than that. 


Mr. Moore—When the oak leaf is as 
large as a squirrel’s ear. 

Mr. Horstmann—What time does the 
soft maple bloom? 

Dr. Miller—If you haven’t any soft 
maple you must take some other rule, 
but the soft maple is a very common 
tree, and I have no doubt Mr. Horst- 
mann can find it without going very 
far from his home, unless they are 
scarcer than I think. 

Mr. _Horstmann—Can you give us 
about the time of the month? 

Mr. Taylor—First to the roth of April. 

Mr. Moore—I think the box-elder 
takes the place of the soft maple in 
this part of the country. 

Dr. Miller-—That is much later. 

Mr. Moore—I mean as to prevalence 
of the wood. 

Dr. Bohrer—Any pleasant day when 
it is warm enoug' for the bees to fly. 

Mr. Wilcox—When the soft maple 
blooms. 

Mr. Wheeler—When the thermometer 
is from 55 to 60 degrees, without any 
wind, is my view. 

Dr. Miller--That might occur in Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Wheeler—Month of April, then. 


Mr. Taylor—About my latitude, (La- 
peer Co., Mich.,) take them out the 
last days of March, when it is too cold 
for them to fly. 


Mr. Hutchinson—Suppose the bees 
are uneasy and would force themselves 
out, would you take them out then 
when it was cold? 

Mr. Taylor—I do not think they 
would be uneasy, so uneasy as to force 


them out, if you took them out when 
cold. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I agree with you, if 
the bees are healthy. 


Size or Hives. 


“Which is better, an 8 or a 10 frame 
hive?” 

Mr. Wilcox—I would say an 8-frame 
for comb honey, and a 10 for extracting. 

Mr. Hutchinson—I second that. 

Mr. Clarke—I prefer the 8-frame to 
the 10-frame, for the simple reason, if 
you know how to manipulate the 8- 
frame properly you can produce one 
half more honey than you can with the 
same process and use the 10-frame hive. 
I do not claim to know as much as 
many of the older bee-keepers that are 
here, but I use both kinds together, and 
I have tried them on an equal footing, 
with the colonies of equal strength, and 
the queens in the colonies bred from 
the same queen-mother and equally pro- 
lific, sitting in the same yard, and I have 
set them on scales alongside one an- 
other. That is my result in 15 years. 

Dr. Bohrer—Did you succeed in win- 
tering them as well in the 8-frames? 

Mr. Clarke—Yes, sir. I have never 
lost a colony in 15 years, wintered in 
the cellar. 

Mr. Abbott—I suppose I ought to say 
that when I wrote those heretical arti- 
cles some years ago, I said I would not 
have anything but an 8-frame hive for 
comb honey. I am just of the same 
opinion now. If I were starting in busi- 
ness again, I would not have anything 
but a 10-frame hive. I am sure I am 
right now. I was just as sure I was 
right the other time. That 's the result 
of getting older, and getting your hair 
a little grayer. 

Mr. Horstmann—I would like to have 
Mr. Abbott tell us why he knows he is 
right. We want some reason for it. 

Mr. Abbott—There is not room 
enough in an 8-frame hive for an ordi- 
nary man to keep bees successfully. 
You won't give the bees the room they 
need as‘rapidly as they need it. In 
a 10-frame hive they have the room 
to start on, and you give them more 
surplus room when you put on one super, 
and when you put on two of course 
you give them still more in proportion; 
and you are more likely to give them 
room when they ought to have it. The 
reason why so many people fail in bee- 
keeping is because they do not give the 
bees room at the right time, and plenty of 
it. There is more honey wasted in the 
State of Missouri from ignorance as 
to when bees need the room than there 
is gathered in all the hives of Missouri 
every year. I am confident of that; and 
I am confident that if we could take 
out the 8-frame hives that are now in 
the State of Missouri, and replace them 
with 10-frame hives, we would not only 
increase the hive four sections. more, 
but we would increase the crop nearly 
double. I feel confident of it. I have 
watched the matter very closely, and I 
do not think, for the farmers especial- 
ly, that anything smaller than the ca- 
pacity of a 10-frame hive ought ever 
to be used. I did not believe that when 
I was writing those articles, but if I 
were starting tomorrow, and for those 
reasons, I would start with a 10-frame 
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hive, and give every colony from 3 to 
4 supers every season. Taken one sea- 
son with another, in the state of Mis- 
souri—Missouri is not a good State for 
honey, because the clover crop is not 
sure—I can get more honey out of 
the 1o-frame hive. 

Pres. York—You mean the 10-frame 
Langstroth ? 

Mr. Abbott—Yes. 


Mr. Horstmann—lhere is no reason 
why the bees should not have all the 
room they want in an 8-frame hive. I 
did not write this question, but I am 
glad it has come up. I use a good many 
8-frame hives. I can bring them out 
of the repository in the spring and jus 
as soon as the colonies get strong 
enough I can raise the frame up and 
give them 16 frames to work in, and 
I am sure that is all they need; and 
when the time of flow begins I can take 
the hive-body off and put on supers just 
as they need them. When one is pretty 
nearly full I raise that up and put an- 
other one under it; and when the top 
one is full I put another one on the 
top, and I keep the colonies working 
with 3 supers. I do not see where you 
can get anything that will beat the 8- 
frame hive for comb honey. I am so 
well pleased with the 8-frame that I am 
going to use it altogether for both comb 
and extracted honey. I can use & 
frame bodies, put up 3 or 4 of them, 
build them up as high as I see fit, and 
give the queen all the room she wants 
to lay. The hive-bodies will be just 
as easily handled as the 10-frame. 


Dr. Miller—I would like to enquire 
whether any of Mr. Horstmann’s neigh- 
bors like a large hive. 


Mr. Abbott—Mr. Horstmann does noi 
believe in a 10-frame hive, but in a 16- 
frame hive. He goes me a good deal 
better. 

Mr. Horstmann—Speaking of my 
neighbors, I honestly believe that there 
is not a bee-keeper in this hall this ev- 
ening that has better neighbors than 1 
have. I have never had the least bit of 
trouble with my neighbors. Speaking 
of the bees, I have the school teachers 
bring classes over almost every year to 
see the bees—classes of children. I 
have a colony of my bees over in the 
University now. There is no danger ot 
any stings. I have them “educated.” 


Mr. Moore—I am for the 10-frame 
hive, first, last and all the time, for 
extracted honey or comb honey The 
manipulation Mr. Horstmann is talk- 
ing about is absolutely out of the ques- 
tion for most bee-keepers, I take it; it 
is too much bother; and, just as Mr. 
Abbott says, he is getting 16-frame hives 
instead of 8. That is not the point at 
all. Most bee-keepers, when they give 
the bees 8 frames, think they will beat 
the bees out of just 2 frames. When 
you talk of bees you are not talking of 
one year; you are talking of 5 vears. 
The great question is wintering the hees. 
The question is, Does the queen have 
plenty of room? A good, young queen 
will fill 2 of those hives in favorable 
circumstances. When you move them, 
as Mr. Horstmann says, you upset their 
arrangements. They know where they 
want the brood, and where they want 
the honey. You give them the 1o- 


frame hive and the queen fills a large 
portion of it with eggs, and they put 
their honey in there, and they fill thar 
as full as they dare to before you put 


on the sections. It is a mighty poor 
year when they don’t have enough honey. 
They come out in the spring with plenty 
of honey, and they won’t be economical 
as they will with the 8-frame hive, and 
they will be a going concern. It is not 
one year alone, but it is a series of 
years, for 5 years, that finally gets the 
money; and I believe for the every- 
day bee-keeper who can not do so much 
manipulation, that the 1o-frame hive is 
the thing. 

The Members—Hear ! 

A Member—Did I understand Mr. 
Moore to say that a good queen will 
fill 2 of those bodies? 

Mr. Moore—Under favorable circum- 
stances she will fill 3. It is only & 
question of unlimited honey; that is all. 

Dr. Bohrer—I get more honey from 
10-frame colonies than_I do from the 8, 
and I have tried both. One thing that 
induced me*to adopt 10 in preference 
to 8 was that one of the first Langstroth 
hives was 18 frames. A good queen 
would populate all of them, and we 
got our honey from sections. We did 
not use extractors at that time. Now 
I get more honey keeping the combs 
cleaned up, and keeping the bees con- 
stantly at work, from my 10-frame hive. 
You can get more than from the 8- 
frame. 

Dr. Miller—There is a point that has 
not been touched upon, that is, con- 
venience in handling. With some people 
that makes a great deal of difference. 
A strong man does not care whether 
has has 8 or 10 frames, though even to 
a strong man it is a matter of con- 
venience to have the 8 frames. As to 
the care of them, I am sure there is a 
good point there. Mr. Abbott is right 
in saying that the farmer is better off 
with the 10-frame. That is not: saying 
anything detrimental to farmers, but 
when we speak of farmers as bee-keep- 
ers we speak of them as those who do 
not make a speciality of it, and do not 
expect to spend a gréat deal of the time 
at it. I am sure that the average farmer 
is very much safer with the 10-frame 
hive than he is with the 8-frame; and 
yet, with sufficient care and attention, 
I am a little afraid that more comb 
honey can be obtained through the 8- 
frame hive than through the 10. For 
years I used the 10, and, I hardly know 
why, I think there was a fashion for the 
8-frame, and I changed over to 8-frame 
hives. I have the 8-frame hives yet, 
but I do not know that I have got any 
better crops since, but I am a little 
afraid I have. I am afraid that it would 
not be so safe for me to use 10-frame 
hives, and yet there is a litle more 
work required with the 8-frame hives. 
I do not think Mr. Moore’s objection 
would hold, that using two stories in- 
volves so much work that it is not easi- 
ly done. Really, the amount of work 
required using two stories’ during the 
breeding season in the spring is not a 
great deal, and if you will take the 
pains to have surplus combs you can 
get along through the spring and 
through the winter just as well with 
the 8 as you can with the 10; but the 


man who does not give his bees par- 
ticular attention will be pretty sure to 
lose a whole lot more bees in the winter 
in the smaller hives than he will in the 
larger hives. But there may be a dit- 
ference also as to locality. We laugh 
about the matter of locality, and yet 
that comes in near'yevery place you 
touch a bee-hive, and touch bee-work, 
and it may make a difference in thar. 
But I rather suspect—I am not sure 
about it—I rather suspect that if you 
give the work to it, that you get more 
honey with the 8 frames, and enough 
more to more than pay you for the ex- 
tra amount of work you give. 


Mr. Taylor—There is another point 
I think ought to be considered in this, 
especially by those who are treating a 
good many bees. Of course it is a 
question of interest as to how many bees 
we ought to keep in one place. Now 
suppose my location would profitably 
sustain 100 colonies in 10-frame hives. 
According to the idea of Dr. Miller, 
if I kept 100 colonies in 8-frame hives 
in that location I would get as much, or 
more—probably more—honey from the 
8-frame 100 colonies than from the 1o- 
frame ones. It is claimed—and with 
some truth, no doubt—that the colonies 
in the 1o-frame hives, will average con- 
siderably more brood than those in the 
8-frame hives. Supposing that they 
have one-fifth more brood, that is, brood 
in proportion to the number of frames 
in the hive. Well, if that is so, then 
if the location will sustain 100 colonies 
in 1o-frame hives, it will sustain 120 
colonies in 8-frame hives. That is 
self-evident. Now there is a greater 
advantage. Dr. Miller, if his ideas are 
sound, would get at least one-fifth more 
honey; instead of pounds he 
would get 10,000 pounds, and probably 
considerably more. That is a point that 
we ought to have in mind. There is not 
so much advantage in having a great 
quantity of bees in large hives if we 
can get the honey froma few more hives 
that are smaller and more easily handl- 
ed, even if we have to have more 
queens. Queen-bees do not cost much 
to a bee-keeper. 

Mr. Moore—Dr. Miller would grant 
you that if you winter your bees in the 
cellar the question of how much honey 
there is in the brood-chamber is not 
so material. I take it that a very large 
number of people who keep bees in 
an ordinary rough way winter them out- 
of-doors; but I would like to ask if 
there is any one here who has had large 
experience in producing comb honey in 
16-frame hives? 

Dr. Miller—I am one. 
you want to know? 

Mr. Moore—We want to know 
whether you have made such experi- 
ments as you can say that you can not 
produce more honey in 100 1o-frame 
hives than you can in 1co 8-frame hives, 
other things being equal. 

Mr. Taylor—In 5 years. 

Dr. Miller—In answering this whole 
question, there is one point brought up 
by Mr. Taylor that I am afraid will 
not hold. He is taking the ground that 
a 10-frame hive will have more bees 2 
it than an 8-frame hive. Not neces 
sarily. Because when we are talking 
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having two stories to rcar brood in, and 
having just as strong colonies as th 
1o-frames. To come now to answering 
the question directly: It is not an 
easy thing, unless you have a lot of 
10-frames side by side with 8-frame 
hives. I had a d many years’ ex- 
perience with 10-frame hives, and then 
I had a good many years’ experience 
with the 8-frame hives, but you see 
you can not compare them. It is not 
an easy thing. The fact that I have had 
much experience with each of them 
does not help me to any positive answer 
as to what they will do in the same 
year. The trouble with me is, when I 
make an experiment I go head over 
heels and change everything, and some- 
times lose a whole lot by it, but I have 
an impression, by giving the right kind 
of care, I can get a little more honey 
out of the same amount of the 8 than 
of the 10—in comb honey—and allow 
them to use the two stories. 

Mr. Moore—Dr. Miller, you are get- 
ting clear off the question. You are 
running in harness with Mr. Horstmann. 
You people are not talking about an 8- 


frame hive—you are talking about a_ 


16-frame hive, and you are telling this 
convention that you can get more honey 
from a 16-frame hive than from a I0- 
frame hive, and you ought to. The 
question is, Will you get more honey, 
or as much, from an 8-frame hive as a 
1o-frame hive, as the ordinary person 
manipulates them, not the way you 
skilled people handle it? 

Dr. Miller—Begging the Secretary’s 
pardon, the question is not the way of 
manipulating. The question is, Which 
shall I take? and the manner of using 
is a question that comes afterward. The 
question is whether I shall take an 8- 
frame or a 10-frame hive, and then I 
may use one or both of them 2 stories. 
Don’t let us get away from the ques- 
tion. If you want to go back to that, 
if you confine yourselves to the 8 
frames—if Mr. Moore wants that ques- 
tion answered, I will answer it. Con- 
fine yourself to 8-frames, or confine 
yourself to 10 frames, and which will 
you get the most from? Ten frames, 
every time, if you are going to hold me 
down to 10 frames; but that was not 
the question, as I understand. 

Mr. Moore—That is the way I under- 
stood it. 

Mr. Abbott—Here is a point Dr. Mil- 
ler does not seem to take into con- 
sideration. The bees that are in a 10- 
frame colony, separated and put into 
2 8-frame colonies, will not gather as 
much honey in proportion as they will 
if left all together. 
it. The greater bulk of bees that you 
can get in one body, working in one 
hive, the greater quantity of honey you 
will get, and you can not take those 2 
8-frame hives, using double bodies, and 
get the same amount of bees in the 2 
8-frame hives, working in that way, as 
would be in one 10-frame hive, and get 
as good results as you could if the bees 
were all in that 10-frame hive, and 
working as one colony. 

Mr. Wileox—My answers were based 
entirely upon the suppositions that 
have been explained by Dr. Miller, and 
I am exactly agreed with him and Mr. 
lorstmann, and my system is exactly 


They can not do. 


the same as that described by him with- 
out the slightest variation, and conse- 
quently I still adhere to the statement. 
My understanding of that question 
was that we were to use the hives as 
we pleased, which is better to adopt? 
Of course, if we were confined to a 
single story,.and use the same size all 
the season through, the 10-frame would 
be the better undoubtedly. Another point 
I want to give: I do not know that 
it is of any importance except that it 1s 
interesting. | tried an experiment 
once. I put a few colonies in 4-frame 
hives, a few in 6-frame, a few in &- 
frame, and a few in 1o-frame, and set 
them all in a row close together, with 
young queens all the same age, and kept 
them 2 years, and the result was just 
about in proportion to the size of the 
hives, except that the bees in the smal- 
ler ones nearly all died the first winter. 

Dr. Miller—Allow me to explain, as 
Mr. Wilcox suggests, I did not mean to 
suggest by any means that the 2 stories 
are used all the year round. only in 
building up the colonies; when they 
have got so strong in the spring that they 
need the 2 stories until the time of the 
harvest. They do not always need the 
2 stories, but I want the privilege of 
using the 2 stories when thev get strong 
enough to need it. 

Dr. Bohrer—Dr. Miller answered the 
question categorically. He says he gets 
more honey from the 10-frame hive, 
and then he stated the chief objection 
there is to a 10-frame hive, and I find 
the same objection to it, and that is, 
that the 8-frame hive is decidedly pre- 
ferable when you come to handle it, 
especially to a man afflicted with lum- 
bago. That is the principal thing. The 
Doctor says he gets more honey from 
the 10-frame hive. 

Dr. Miller—No. It is the other way; 
at least I am afraid I get more from the 
&-frame hive. 

Mr. Sewell—It has come to a rather 
interesting point. I would like to ask a 
question of Dr. Miller. Does he not 
get some gain, or perhaps a great gain, 
in taking away those 8 frames just at 
that time? In taking them away, or 
shutting the queen down toan 8-frame, 
you cramp her to a great extent, so that 
she does not produce a great lot of 
useless workers that are going to go on 
and be consumers, rather than useless 
workers, just at that time. 

Dr. Miller—I am not sure it is safe 
to say anything against that generally 
accepted theory about rearing useless 
workers; but if I dared say it, I would 
say I don’t believe in it at all. I want 
to rear all the bees I can at all times 
of the year. That thing of rearing use- 
less workers I am not afraid of—I do 
not bother myself about it at all. But 
the question he asks is an entirely per- 
tinent one. The taking away of those 
frames at that time still leaves, I think, 
that 8-frame hive, as much room as the 
queen will be likely to use during fhe 
harvest time; and even if she were in a 
10-frame hive, I do not believe she 
would use more. You know the queen 
begins to limit her laying as the harvest 
begins to come in. I think, as a rule, 
they will have plenty of honey in the 
8-frames. And then, please remember 
this: In limiting the amount in the 


lower story we are really not limiting 
the room for the bees. It is simply giv- 
ing room in a different place. We give 
the room above, and we are giving 
them all the room that they need. 

_Mr. Moore—The importance of this 
discussion, from my standpoint, is this: 
There has been a fashion, a saying 
gone abroad, that to produce comb 
honey you should use the 8-frame hive. 
It is a question of what we are re- 
commending to the bee-keepers. What 
are Dr. Miller and the other scientific 
gentlemen recommending to the bee- 
keepers as the best thing for comb 
honey? -I do not believe for a moment 
that all these people who are not pro- 
fessionals, who have been using the 8- 
frame, have been using the 2 stories. I 
take it that they have been using a 
single 8-frame hive, and they think they 
have been making a profit over the 
1o-frame, which I think is a grievous 
errof. 

Mr. Horstmann—Mr. Moore speaks 
of a 16-frame hive. According to his 
idea, I have had 50-frame hives. I 
have had my hives stacked up 5 bodies 
of to frames each. According to his 
idea I had 50-frame hives. I say what 
is meant by an 8-frame hive is an 8- 
frame hive-body, one body that will 
contain 8 frames. You can pile them up 
as high as you please. 

The meeting then adjourned till 9 
o'clock the next day. 


Seconp Day—Morninc Session. 


The convention met 9:30 a. m., with 
Pres. York in the chair. Dr. Miller 
offered the following invocation: 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, we 
thank Thee that Thou carest for us. We 
thank Thee that Thou hast the interest 
of bee-keeners before Thee, even with 
all the infinite cares that Thou hast. 
We thank Thee for this meeting to- 
gether for conference; for the gooa 
feeling that existed in the session yes- 
terday. We pray that this good feeling 
may continue, and we ask Thee that all 
that is done and said to-day may be 
useful, that the time may be well spent. 
We pray, dear Father, that Thy bless- 
ing may be upon us. We know that it 
we have Thy blessing it will be a good 
deal to us. We ask it in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE’s REPORT. 


Pres. York—We will now listen to 
the report of the Auditing Committee. 
Mr. Kimmey, I believe, is chairman. 

Mr. Kimmey—We have the following 
report to offer: 

To the Chicago - Northwestern Bee- 

Keepers’ Association: 

Your committee appointed to examine 
the books and accounts of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer respectfully report that 
they have carefully examined his books 
and vouchers, and find the same cor- 
rect. 

Freon L. KiImMMeEyY 

W. B. CHAPMAN 

J. C. WHEELER 
Committee. 

Mr. Kimmey—I would like to move 
that the report of the committee be 
adopted. 

Dr. Miller—Second the motion. 

The motion was put and carried. 
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BREEDING THE Best QUEENS. 


“Under what conditions or by what 
manipulations are the best queens pro- 
duced ?” 

Mr. Taylor—The swarming impulse. 

Dr. Miller—I believe that the same 
conditions that are likely to produce 
the swarming impulse will perhaps be 
as well without the swarming impulse. 
That is, a good flow of honey, a strong 
colony, and all things in an encourag- 
ing condition. 

Mr. Whitney—I asked that question. 
From what we read in the bee-papers 
there are all sorts of manipulations in 
breeding queens by queen-breeders. I 
buy a good many queens, and I would 
like to know where I can get the best 
queens, or under what sort of manipula- 
tion I can get them. But what few 
queens I rear for myself, I find the best 
ones are those that are reared, as Dr. 
Miller says, in a full colony of bees and 
under the swarming impulse. I believe 
we get the best queens in that way. 


Dr. Bohrer—I find Dr. Miller’s state- 
ment is substantially correct. There is 
no question about that. But the same 
conditions will exist if a strong colony 
is rendered queenless, and then giv- 
en fresh-laid eggs. I have _ slipped a 
frame full of eggs the night before in- 
to a colony which built the queen- 
cells, and then have taken them out and 
distributed them among nuclei, when 
they were finished and sealed over. I 
think those conditions are similar to 
the swarming impulse, because they will 
respond to the same method, give the 
same kind of care until the egg is ma- 
tured, as they would under the ordi- 
nary swarming impulse. Now as to 
the best of queens, aside from that, 
we might differ as to the differem 
varieties of bees, that is, different races. 
I have always found the highest grade 
of Italian bee was the most satisfac- 
tory. 

Best Resutts 1N ComB Honey. 


“How should 10-frame hives be ma- 
nipulated for best results in comb 
honey ?” 

Dr. Bohrer—There are two ways of 
doing it. One is to cut it in sections, and 
the other—some one will take exception 
to the position if I should say to use 
another body on top, and raise the combs 
up and put the bees to work above. I 
think you would get a litle more honey 
that way than you would to use sections, 
by using a two-story hive. 


MANAGEMENT OF GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


“Should golden Italians be managed 
differently from the darker varieties?” 

Mr. Taylor—-Yes. Kill them. 

Pres. York—Who would rather man- 
age them alive? 

Dr. Miller—I think Mr. Taylor’s an- 
swer is right for some of them, and 


it is very wrong for some of them, 


too. I think there is a great deal of 
difference. I believe there are golden 
Italians that are good bees, and I think 
there are some not worth the powder 
to blow them up. I do not know. any 
difference, so I am not answering the 
question. I was rather wanting to limi 
Mr. Taylor’s very sweeping statement. 
At the time of the World’s Fair Mr. 


Doolittle had some of the golden bees 
here, and two of the best queens were 
left with me over winter to be taken 
care of before being’returned to New 
York State, and from those I reared 
some queens, and those were good bees. 
I would not say that they were not up 
to the other, and I am not so sure at 
all that they were very much better. 
The main thing, I think, about the gold- 
en bees is the looks. They are beauti- 
ful bees, and there is a great pleasure 
in looking at them. As to the real 
value, as I said before, there are gold- 
en queens and golden queens. Some 
are good and some are very poor. 


Dr. Bohrer—I want to corroborate 
what Dr. Miller has said, having a 
queen now that is one of the most pro- 
lific queens I ever owned, and her bees 
produced more honey last year than any 
other in my apiary. I do not think they 
are corrupted any by Cyprian blood, but 
I have had some corrupted, and to say 
they were cross is not expressing it. 

Pres. York—Another question, right 
along in conection with that: “How 
do the golden Italians compare with the 
leather-colored varieties?” 


Mr. Kimmey—I would like to hear 
from Mr. Taylor, the reasons for his 
remark that he would kill the golden 
Italians. 

Mr. Taylor—I never saw any of them 
that were good for anything. Of course, 
I have no doubt but what sometimes 
you will get a queen that will produce 
bees that may be passably good, but, 
take them together, I think they are very 
gentle and very good to look at, but 
they are not very good for gathering 
honey. Now, to get right down to it, 
I would not have an Italian bee. I 
would rather have a hybrid. It is very 
much more difficult to get the Italians 
into the section-boxes than it is hybrids, 
and when you want to get them out, it 
is very much more difficult to get them 
out; and I don’t know that they are 
any better for gathering honey than 
good hybrids in the matter of temper. 
It is true that you can go to a colony 
of bees and by being careful, handle 
them without veil or smoke. But it is 
not because their temper is better; it 
is because they are less disposed to take 
wing. You get out in a swarm of Ital- 
ian bees when they are flying, and I 
think they are a good deal more likely 
to sting than the black bees are. I 
think that accounts for the difference 
in apparent irascibility of black bees. 
Several of my hybrids—they are all hy- 
brids—I do not call irascible at all. 
There is very little stinging. I very 
seldom get stung. Get a stranger in 
there, sometimes, who is a little nervous, 
and he gets stung sometimes; but I do 
not call my bees any more liable to sting 
than the Italians I have had, when 
handling them. 


Dr. Miller—Before Mr. Taylor sits 
down, may I ask him whether he thinks 
his bees are about like the average hy- 
brid bees? 


Mr. Taylor—Well, I do not know 
that.I can say as to that. They are 
about like the average I have seen. 
There are some colonies that show quite 
a little yellow, and some colonies that 
show a good many bees that you would 


take to be black bees; but every colony 
shows more or less of the yellow color. 
But I do not know that I have a colony 
in the yard that any one would call 
pure Italians from their coloring. 

Mr. Whitney—Mr. Taylor’s exper- 
ence has been very different from mine. 
I have been working all the time that 
I have kept bees to make them as pure 
3-banders as I could possibly get. | 
have had quite a mixture of black bees 
at times, and they have always troubled 
me—cross, run like cockroaches. I ney- 
er had any trouble with 3-banded Ital- 
ians to get them off the sections when 
I wanted to get the honey out or have 
the combs free. Take a frame of honey 
and hold it right over the end of the 
hive and take them off at once. Mine 
are very gentle. I can go into the yard 
almost any time. I think I showed Mr. 
France oncé, at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, without a veil, without smoke, a 
number of my bees, and I think in a 
recent copy of American Bee Journal 
you will find a picture of a little girl 
holding a frame. It was late in the day, 
she was without a veil over her face, 
and she held a frame of those bees. 
They were 3-banded Italians. When 
you come to workers, I never saw any- 
thing equal to it before, and the only 
surplus honey I got this year was from 
my 3-banded Italians. 1 have 3 or 4 
colonies of mongrels, one colony pretty 
nearly black, and they did not give me 
a pound of surplus honey—not a pound; 
while the 3-banders did; and the blacks 
or mongrels swarmed, and out of 30 
odd colonies of 3-banded Italians I had 
but 2 swarms. It seems strange to me 
that there is such a difference in the ex- 
periences individuals have with the dif- 
ferent kinds of bees. I do not believe 
I would want what they call the gold- 
en or all-yellow bee. You know the 
queens of the 3-banders often are ab- 
solutely, yellow, but their bees have 
only 3 yellow bands. I do not call such 
a queen as that a golden queen. I call 
it a 3-bander queen, although I do not 
see any band on the queen at all, but 
her bees are all 3-banders. So far as 
protecting their is concerned, the 
3-banders beat anything I ever saw 
against robbers, and they will clean out 
the bee-moth in a very few minutes. | 
have put frames that were filled with 
the larve of the moth right in the center 
of a 3-bander colony of bees, and in a 
few minutes they would be all cleaned 
out. I like them in every respect so far 


as I have been able to investigate them. — 


Dr. Miller—I think that one way of 
explaining the difficulty that Mr. Whit- 
ney meets is by saying that bees vary, 
and that they vary very much. If you 
have a colony of Italian bees you are 
not sure, from the mere fact of their 
being Italians, that they will always 
be of exactly a certain temperament. 
With a hybrid bee, still less are you 
certain of anything of that kind. Th: 
Italian bees are more fixed in character 
than the hybrids. You are more sure 
of what you have. When you come 
hybrids, you don’t know for certain 
where you are. Now, Mr. Taylor has 


very gentle hybrid bees, and I have 
very cross hybrid bees. I look for those 
colonies that will produce the most 
honey, without regard to their temper- 
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| said, “The honey is the thing I am 
after; 1 can stand all the rest.” They 
convinced me after a while that I 
couldn’t stand all the rest. I had to 
fight with my assistant. I killed a queen 
and she showed some temper. 

Mr. Ford—Which showed the temper, 
the queen or the assistant? 

Dr. Miller—Both. She would insist 
that if they only brought the honey the 
queen must be allowed to live. If I 
had it to do over again I would not 
do exactly the same thing as I did, be- 
cause I know that the matter of temper 
is a thing that must be reckoned with. 
They can go so far you can not stand 
it; at least I could not, without a veil, 
and I do not like to wear a veil all the 
time. My assistant wears a veil all 
the time. 

Dr. Bohrer—What kind of trousers 
do you wear? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t handle them with 
my trousers! [Laughter.] 

Dr. Bohrer—Don’t the bees crawl up 
your trousers? They do mine. 

Dr. Miller—Answering your question, 
I wear white trousers. It is a fact that 
hybrids are much more variable in char- 
acter than anything like the pure blood 
of the Italians, and when you are 
working and selecting to get the best, 
as I suspect Mr. Taylor is—he was more 
fortunate in it or else more careful than 
I, and in his selections he has good-na- 
tured hybrids and I have them just the 
reverse. He shakes his head. How is 
that? 

Mr. Taylor—I did not select. I have 
killed just 2 queens in my time on ac- 
count of the irascibility of the bees; that 
is all. 

Dr. Miller—Perhaps I gave a wrony 
impression. When I have found one 
especially cross lot, through the years, 
I have killed that queen, always; but 
I have not paid as much attention as 
I should have done to the temper of 
queens. There is, I think, the whole 
thing in a nutshell. The bees vary a 
great deal, and if one man says the 
Italians are better, and another says 
the hybrids are better, they may have 
different kinds of the same bees. 
believe, as a rule, that the hybrid bees 
will give you more honey than the pure 
Italians. Now it does not follow from 
that that it is the best thing to breec 
entirely from hybrid bees, because they 
will split all up and you don’t know 
where you are going, as I said before; 
if you keep trying to breed pretty near 
pure Italians, you will get enough hy- 
brid stuff in to keep up the black. 
Try to keep them pretty nearly pure, and 
you will have more or less black blood 
in them, 

Mr.Taylor—Some reference was made 
to the Doctor’s trousers. I have often 
been amused in the remarks he has 
mide in his writing about the bees get- 
ting up his trousers. 

Or. Miller—Please allow me to cor- 
rect you. I did not say anything about 
their getting up my trousers. 

{r. Taylor—They don’t crawl up 
m trousers. They fly. The trouble 
wih your bees, Doctor, is you have too 
mch Italian blood in them. They 
won't fly at all. t 

‘r. Kimmey—You speak of Italian 
an’ hybrid. We started out to speak 


about golden. I understand there is a 
difference between 3-bander and golden. 

Dr. Miller—Yes. 

Mr. Kimmey—What is the difference, 
in your experience, between the 3-band- 
er and the golden? 

Dr. Miller—As I said before, the gold- 
ens vary so much it would be hard to 
answer that directly. Some of them 
are one kind and some of the goldens 
are another. They are a variation from 
the pure stock. I do not count them as 
pure. There may be black blood in 
the golden stock, in the leather-colored 
variety, or in the 3-banders. I would 
not expect to find any black blood in 
them, although possibly there might be 
some there, and the thing has got where 
I do not see how we are going to talk 
about what pure queens are. If you 
have golden stock with 5 bands, and 
then get a little black blood mixed in 
and cut down to 3 bands, then you can 
not say 3 bands is a sure sign of pure 
stock. 

* Mr. Wilcox—What is your standard 
of purity, then? 

Dr. Miller—I haven’t any. 

Mr. Lyman—I don’t know that I am 
correct in this, but it has seemed to me 
that there is quite a little difference in 
which way the cross is made, whether 
you start with an Italian queen or a 
black queen I think in my experience 
that the black queen cross, from an Ital- 
ian drone with a black queen, produces 
a gentler bee than the other cross. 


Mr. Sewell—I hate to hear the golden 
queen slandered here. I would like to 
speak right out in meeting and say 
where the golden queen comes from, and 
you will know what I am talking about. 
A golden queen from one breeder and 
one from another are different. If I 
say it comes from Doolittle, you know 
what it is. That queen led the yara, 
after coming from New York State 
by mail; but this year a leather-color- 
ed queen led the yard. And so it is—one 
year it may be one, and another year 
another. But those golden queens have 
decided advantages. One is finding the 
queen; another perhaps is gentleness; 
and those golden bees crossed with 
some of the other blood are very prolific. 
In managing and manipulating them, 
getting hives for them, etc., I have an 
idea that the 8-framé hive would be 
very much better for them than the 
10. I have had leather-colored queens 
from about 5 different breeders. Some 
were not good for anything. Some have 
been very good. They are very prolific. 
They lay, all the year round, more than 
the golden, but they lay in the spring— 
they just fill the hive all at once, while 
the golden queens will lay right straight 
along through the year. Two years ago 
the flow was a gradual one all through 
the year, and that is the reason I think 
the golden produced more honey than 
the other bees, whose queens laid th- 
hive full of eggs all at once, and then 
later on perhaps were a little scant with 
their brood. But I would like to hear 
more of an expression, or, if the thing 
was reliable, I would like to know just 
exactly which the best bees are. 

Dr. Miller—That you will never learn. 

Pres. York—You will have to read the 
advertisements, and then try yourself. 

Mr. Sewell—I have read the adver- 


tisements. I have had queens from at 
least 8 breeders; I do not know but 
from more. 
study to me, the more different fraits 
from different breeders, what I can pro- 
duce and what I can get from the dit- 
ferent kinds of queens. I can not al- 
ways get the same thing even from the 
‘ame man, of course. A golden queen 
has very decided advantages on one 
side, and perhaps the darker varieties 
have advantages on the other side, and 
it depends largely on the year, the 
honey-flow, etc., just which kind is 
wanted, and you can not always tell 
just what it is going to be beforehand. 


Prarin SEcTION or Bee-Way? 


“Which is the better, the plain sec- 
tion or the bee-way section?” 

Pres York—How many prefer the 
plain section? Raise your hands. None. 

How many prefer the bee-way sec- 
tion? About 10, I think. Do you 
want to say anything about this? 

Pres. York—Why do you prefer the 
bee-way section over the plain? I think 
Mr. Taylor raised his hand on that. 

Mr. Taylor—Yes. One reason is that 
they are at least as good as ,’plain, and 
I do not have to change. 

aoe Wilson—They are easier handl- 
ed. 

Mr. Abbott—My reason is that you 
have to have less traps. I do not use 
separators. I could not use a no-bee- 
way section without a separator. 

r. Miller-—Why are they easier 
handled? Miss Wilson has handled a 
good many of both kinds. 

_Miss Wilson—When the plain sec- 
tions are filled right out plump to the 
wood you are apt to break the honey 
in scraping them and getting them ready 
for market; and if they fall over, as 
they tumble over easily, they are more 
apt to break. 
__ Mr. Taylor—Let me ask Miss Wilson, 
if they fall over, as they evidently are 
bulged a little, and the comb strikes— 
is that what you mean? 

Miss Wilson—Well, it may not be that 
they strike that, but there may be a 
little something on the board that may 
fall on to them, just a little tiny bit. 

Mr. Taylor—In regard to cleaning 
and packing them, if that was the case 
the combs would touch. 

Miss Wilson—Yes, I think they would, 
perhaps. You have to be very careful. 

Mr. Taylor—It always seemed to me 
—I have never tried them, I don’t want 
to try them—but it always seemed to 
me that there would be more or less 
difficulty in that way, that they would 
be slightly bulged and interfere in pack- 
ing. 

Miss Wilson—But in handling them 
and scraping them you are so apt to 
put your finger in them. When you 
handle a great many in one day it is 
quite a drawback. : 

Dr. Miller—You say when they fall 
over. Do either fall over? 

Miss Wilson—Yes, sometimes. 

Dr. Miller—Which one falls easier? 

Miss Wilson—The plain section. 

Pres. York—When I was in the honey 
business I handled a good deal of honey 
in plain sections, and they were put in 
shipping-cases just the same as the 


others, but I did not notice any scrap- 
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ing of the combs in pulling them out. 
Of course, in a shipping-case they are 
very close together, but you can begin 
to take them out with a knife-blade. 
They are put in without separators 
but I could put my knife-point in and 
lift them out. 

Miss Wilson—I have often wondered 
how they got them out. 

Dr. Miller—These differences refer to 
the separator rather than the bee-way 
sections. Those sections as first made, 
and as I used them, were the same 
width as those that had a bee-way or 
notch at the sides; but the difference 
was made by making the separator— 
a wood separator—3-16 of an inch. 

Pres. York—A slotted separator. 

Dr. Miller—No, a wood separator 3-16 
of an inch thick, which left room for 
the bee in at the bottom. 

Pres. York—Slatted then? 

Dr. Miller—Yes. The section was a 
plain section, but in order for the bees 
to get into it they must be spaced apart, 
and the spacing was made in the separa- 
tor. You could not use them without 
the separators. As you use them now, 
as I understand it, and I think I am 
right, the spacing must be in the sepa- 
rator. 

Pres. York—They do not use the 
plain separator. They use the fence 
separator. 

Dr. Miller—The question is raised as 
to how to get those sections out of the 
case when they were packed in solid. 
One way is to turn the case upside down 
carefully and dump the whole thing out. 
There would be no breaking in that way. 
That is a little awkard. Another way 1s, 
suppose your case holds 12 sections, put 
in II sections, leave one space vacant 
with a little bit of separator there packea 
in, and you can open that one. I am 
not insisting that you shall use the 
plain sections, but I am trying to tell 
how those things may be done. After 
using a number of thousands of them 
I prefer the old-fashioned bee-way sec- 
tion. But let us be fair with it. There 
is an-advantage which the plain section 
has. I remember a good many years 
ago seeing Mr. Heddon stand up here 
and talk about sections with separators. 
At that time he had a super in which no 
separators were used at all, and he said, 
“You take the section that has been pro- 
duced with the separator. It has a lean 
look.” And that is a fact. The plain 
section is plumper looking than the 
other. I am not sure that I think of 
any other advantages now, but I do 
think we ought to be entirely fair to 
the plain section, and this is a one- 
sided business;- those who prefer the 
plain sections ought to be allowed to tell 
us why they prefer them. 

Mr. Taylor—Just let them tell. 

Mr. Lyman—Doctor, you mean the 
plain section of honey looks plumper? 

Dr. Miller—Yes, it looks plumper. It 
it filled out fuller at the end. 

Mr. Thompson—If paper is _ put 
around any section in a case it can be 
lifted readily, and that gives room for 
each of the rest. 

Pres. York—I think we all understand 
that the shipping-case as made today, has 
a follower-board at the back and a wedge 
or paper is put back of it so they can 
be readily taken out. 


Miss Wilson—In the cases that were 
sent to us there wasn’t any space al- 
lowed. They just fitted tight. 


Dr. Miller—I would like to hear the 
views of those who prefer the plain sec- 
tion. 

Pres. York—Nobody voted in favor 
of the plain section. 


Mr. Kannenburg—I do not care much 
for the plain section, but I like to see 
the looks of it, and in one way they are 
nicer to clean than the bee-way section. 
I handle both of them, and I have no 
trouble at all to get them out of a ship- 
ping-case or out of a super, because 
there is always space enough so that 
you can bend, turn a little on the side 
to take hold with the fingers. As far 
as the cleaning of the plain section goes, 
there is not so much propolis as there 
is with the bee-way section. You do 
not have to go into the corners so much 
with a knife to clean the corners out. 
The beeway sections are all filled with 
propolis in the corners, every time, and 
it takes twice as long to clean one 
super with the bee-way section as it does 
with the plain section. 


Miss Wilson—I do not agree with 
you. 

Mr. Kannenburg—Another thing I 
like, if you put the bee-way section and 
the plain section on the table before 
a customer, every time he will take the 
plain section. 

Mr. Kimmey— I did not vote on this 
question, because Y did not know any- 
thing about the bee-way section. My 
little experience has been with the plain 
section. As for taking them out of the 
case in packing, I have never had any 
trouble. Even before I produced any 
honey myself, or had my bees produce 
it, it always seemed to me that the 
plain sections were preferable. I drop 
into Siegel & Cooper’s and I ask them 
what they are selling honey for, and I 
notice the looks, and it always seems 
to me that as far as appearance goes the 
plain sections are ahead. I know you 
come to weigh them there isn’t the turn 
of your hand in favor of one or the 
other, and yet, as has been said, it al- 
ways looks to me as if the plain had a 
better look than the bee-way. I do not 
feel qualifiea to speak for anybody else 
as to which is thé better. I wish I had 
some of the bee-way myself, after hear- 
ing these gentlemen talk, and this lady. 
I do not want you to think because I did 
not vote that I did not have any opin- 
ion. 


Mr. Taylor—I just want to say, with. 


reference to bee-ways, there are‘a good 
many of these plain sections sold. I 
have sold some honey that way. I have 
one customer that I sold a ton to for 
4 years, certainly each year, or perhaps 
5 years, and he always says, “I can get 
plenty of honey, but I like your sections 
better.” and he takes my honey on that 
eee. That is, that decides him final- 
y. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to know 
whether that is anything like the gen- 
eral experience, whether dealers do pre- 
fer it ordinarily. Have we any testimony 
with regard to that, one way or an- 
other ? 


Mr. France—Up in our State the deal- 
ers almost invariably want bee-way sec- 


tions. The large complaint is that the 
other one looks nice, but there is not 
room for handling, and they press in 
with the fingers, and they are hurt by 
handling. 

Miss Wilson—The man to whom we 
ship our honey said he did not want 
any more plain sections. 

Mr. Abbott—I think they have not 
emphasized the main trouble. It is not 
the section as it stands by itself that 
bothers me. The old bee-way section 
is all right. It is the traps that must 
go along with it in order to use it. They 
are frail and are easily broken up. You 
can’t clean them, and they are a source 
of constant expense. I think our people 
probably make as good fences as anybody, 
but I throw away—well, I wouldn’t say 
how many out of every lot they ship me, 
because they get broken, and I seldom 
ship out a crate of hives to anybody but 
what there is some complaint about the 
fence separators being broken. You 
can not handle the no-bee-way section 
without the slotted separator, or the old 
Armstrong separator which had a slot 
in the bottom and made the finest look- 
ing section of anything I ever saw. But 
there was too much lumber in that bee- 
hive—it cost five or six dollars in the 
flat, and you could not afford to pay 
that much. It is the things that are 
necessary in order to use them that 
make me object to the plain sections. 

Dr. Miller—I must say that this is 
really a great surprise to me. I try 
to keep up with the procession and 
know what is going on, and I read and 
find that the plain section is away ahead, 
that it is the thing to use, and then I 
come here and find a lot of old fogies 
who say that the bee-way’ section is the 
thing. Their grandfathers started with 
the bee-way sections and they are go- 
ing on with them, and it seems to me 
that somebody ought to do a little mis- 
sionary work and wake them up and let 
them know they are not up to the times; 
that the plain section is what we ought 
to have. 

Mr. Taylor—Why not do the work on 
the manufacturers of the plain sections? 

Dr. Miller—Well, there is a_ point. 
Seriously, it is a surprise to me to hear 
the expressions here this morning, and 
I would like to ask this question: Sup- 
pose the plain section is very much bet- 
ter than the other, there are two ways 
for accounting for the apparent feel- 
ing with regard to it here. One way is 
to suppose, as I have already supposed, 
that there are a lot of old fogies here 
that don’t know what ther ought to 
do. There may be two ways still. One 
is that they are not old fogies, but they 
never had testimony enough to make 
them think it worth while to try the 
plain section. 

Mr. Lyman—Some of us have been 
through the mill, Doctor. 

Dr. Miller—I was going to say that 
there is still another way, that they have 
tried them, and, after trying them, they 
believe that the bee-way sections are 
better. I would like to ask how many 
have tried both kinds. If you will @'- 
low me to see the hands—just keep them 
up and let me count them—12. Now 
of those 12 I would like to ask two 
questions. I know that I have an «1- 
swer to both of them, but I want to 
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get something definite. 


How many of 
that 12 prefer the bee-way section? Let 
me see the hands—8. How many prefer 


the plain section? 3. 
not care which? 1. 

Mr. Abbott—Let me tell you another 
thing. Out of 10 carloads of goods sold 
down in Missouri, we will sell probably 
a wagon-load of plain sections—not 
more in Io carloads. 


Mr. Kannenberg—It might be that 
they like the bee-way section because 
they started in with it and hate to 
change to the plain. It costs money to 
change. 

Mr. Taylor—I want to have the Doc- 
tor put another question. If a man is 
producing thousands of pounds of comb 
honey and has to handle it, that is one 
thing. If he is producing 200 or 300 
‘pounds, that is quite another. I want 
you to ask these 3 gentlemen here who 
have voted in favor of plain sections, 
how much comb honey they handle. 

Dr. Miller—Will they kindly tell us. 


Mr. Thompson—A very small amount. 
Perhaps 2 tons would be the most in 
any one season. 

Mr. Pease—4o tons. 

Mr. Blnme—The lowest I ever had 
was 2 tons. 

Dr. Miller—Let me state that it still 
remains a surprise to me. 

Pres. York—Maybe you are easily 
surprised, Doctor. 

Dr. Miller—I am not easily surprised. 

Mr. Arnd—My experience is the same 
as Mr. Abbott’s, about selling sections. 
We sell, I think, almost 10 bee-way sec- 
tions to 1 of the plain. 

Dr. Miller—My reading makes me be- 
lieve that the plain sections are ahead 
as to number, and as to quality. 

The Members—No! No! 

Mr. Taylor—Doctor, you have read 
enough and written enough to know 
that there is not much dependence to 
be put on printing! [Applause.] 

Dr. Miller—There is another point. 
There are a good many bee-keepers 
who have commenced lately, and they 
want to take up the best thing. Here 
is Mr. Kimmey, he is a man who is 
looking out for the best—he reads, and 
he knows that the plain sections are 
away ahead, and he takes the plain sec- 
tions. He is pleased with them. He 
doesn’t know anything about any others. 
| don’t blame a man of that kind for 
thinking that the plain section is the 
best. Now the question is whether we 
are doing the right thing not to try 
to let the whole truth be known. The 
whole truth is not known on that. 

Mr. Lyman—I started with the plain 
and I shall use the bee-way hereafter. 

Mr. Whitney—I do not know any- 
thing about the plain section, but Mr. 
Abbott says that he sells very few of 
the plain and a large quantity of the 
bee-way. We lose sight, I think, of this 
one fact, that the plain section has just 
deen introduced, and it takes time, even 
il you introduce a good thing. : 

‘res. York—Especially in Missouri! 
Mr. Abbott lives in Missouri, you know. 
(Laughter.] 

Ir. Whitney—I think it is hardly fair 
) say that the plain section is not as 

1 as the bee-way because we do not 
' quite as many of them at the pres- 
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ent time. It takes time to introduce 
a good thing—we all know that. I 
don’t know anything about the plain sec- 
tion. I have not used anything but the 
bee-way. Some old bee-keepers up my 
way, who are interested a little in bee- 
keeping, got the plain section. They do 
not like them, but they are using them 
because they have a supply on hand. 
They think that the fence separator is 
such a frail thing and breaks up and 
annoys them a great deal; but I think 
that if the time ever comes when we 
get a fence separator that will be sub- 
stantial—and 1 think that will come— 
they may be regarded as the best sec- 
tions to use. 

Dr. Miller—If you will allow another 
question, it will help bring out the 
point that Mr. Whitney makes as to the 
time required. That is true. It takes 
time to introduce a new thing, and a 
good thing. Now the question is, Is 
the number of plain sections increasing 
regularly through this time? Will Mr. 
Arnd and Mr. Abbott tell us? 

Mr. Abbott—No, sir. It is the people 
who have tried them who object to 
them the most. I send them out once 
in a while to people as samples in the 
hives, and they always say, “Don’t send 
me any more of those traps.” 

Mr. Arnd—I have not had real ex- 
perience enough in the bee-supply busi- 
ness to know, because I have been in it 
only 2 years. 

Mr. Abbott—I 
years. 

Mr. Kannenberg—The fault is this: I 
find with the plain section that you can 
not produce as much honey as with the 
bee-way section, because the bees have 
to fill out the combs on those sections, 
but they won’t get as much honey in it, 
because when you weigh one super, and 
then the other, you will have less honey 
and more wax, more wax to draw out, 
more comb to draw out. It takes a 
longer time for the bees. 

Dr. Miller—I don’t believe it. 

Mr. Kannenberg—Doctor, you take a 
super full of plain sections, and take a 
super full of honey in the bee-way sec- 
tion. Which will have the most honey 
in it? 

Dr. Miller—Do you have separators 
in both? 

Mr. Kannenberg—Yes. You will have 
more honey in the bee-way section than 
you will have in the super full of plain 
sections, every time; and it is because 
of the drawing out of the comb. 
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Mr. Wilcox—I have a little evidence 
that bears on this question, although 
since the fence separator came into 


fashion I have discontinued producing 
comb honey; but I have judged honey 
at the State Fairs im recent years, and 
I invariably give the premiums to the 
no-bee-way sections. Noticing that fact 


myself, I began to inquire of exhibitors 
as to the conditions in the market, and 
so far as I can learn nine-tenths of them 
prefer the no-bee-way sections; that is, 
that they sell better on the market— 


the plain sections; 
ter and sell better, 


that they look bet- 
and I am sure that, 


for some reason which I do not un- 
derstand, they looked better to me on 
exhibition, and I gave them the premium. 


They were better filled out. 
Mr. Kimmey—Will Mr. York give us 


his opinion, founded on his experience? 
Pres. York—I have not used very 
many, but I like the plain section bet- 
ter for cleaning. I have had the same 
experience as Mr. Wilcox in judging 
at fairs. 
Mr. Kimmey—How about the sale? 


Pres. York—I do not think it makes 
any difference in the sale, not from my 
experience in the groceries in Chicago, 
when I was in the honey-business. 

Mr. Kimmey—I would like to hear 
from Mr. Pease, too, both as to the 
requirements of the trade, as to bee- 
ways and no bee-ways, and as to the 
quantity of honey. 

Mr. Pease—I find that the groceries, 
as a rule, make very little distinction 
as to a matter of preference between 
the bee-way or no-bee-way section. The 
grocer in Chicago buys his honey by 
weight, and sells it at so much per sec- 
tion. They do not want a honey full 
weight, but the consumer who goes to 
the grocery store to buy honey—you put 
a plain section and a bee-way section 
side by side, and 9 times out of 10 he 
will take the plain section, even if it 
weighs less than the bee-way. 

Mr. Moore—The grocery trade wants 
a section weighing 12 or 13 ounces, and 
12 or 13 ounces looks vastly better in a 
plain section than in a bee-way sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitney—I have two styles of 
bee-way sections. I have a big super 
that belongs to the old Gallup hive, and 
it takes a section 4%x5%, and I think 
if you place a section of that kind by 
the side of a plain section they will take 
mine every time. It will look larger 
although it is not quite as wide, but it 
is a little taller, I believe, judging from 
the appearance, of course. You take a 
4%x4% bee-way section and it looks 
lower, and they decide in favor of the 
plain section because it is tall, but you 
take the bee-way section that is as tall 
as the plain section, and I think they 
will take the bee-way section, every 


time. 
(Continued next week.) 
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Why Not Advertise ?—There are many 
dealers in bee-supplies, and those who have 
bees and queens for sale, who are not now 
advertising, that might increase their business 
by advertising in the American Bee Journal. 
The rates charged are very low, as will be 
seen by referring to the second page of this 
number. During the next 6 months will be 
done the bulk of the season’s business among 
bee-keepers. Why not begin at once to let 
the readers of the American Bee Journal 
know that you have something to sell? Our 
advertising columns are open only to those 
who will give their patrons ‘‘ a square deal.”’ 
If you are in that class we will be pleased to 
have your advertisement in our columns. 


——————“-_( » —— 


Getting New Subscribers for the 
Bee Journal is something that almost any 
reader can do if he makes a sincere attempt. 
No one knows better than does he its value 
to every would-be successful bee-keeper. And 
we offer valuable premiums, to those of our 
present readers whose subscriptions are paid 
in advance, for the work of going out and 
getting new subscriptions. Your neighbor 
bee-keepers perhaps have never heard of the 
American Bee Journal, although it is now in 
its 47th year. Why not try to get them to 
subscribe? You may be surprised how readily 
they will do so upon your invitation. 
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Worcester Co. (Mass.) Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention 





The secondannual meeting in an In- 
Stitute with the State Board of Agri- 
culture was held most successfully in 
Horticultural Hall, Worcester, on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 16, 1907. At 10:30 a.m. 
the meeting was called to order by 
Pres. Burton N. Gates, who introduced 
Hon. J. Lewis Ellsworth, Secretary of 
the State Board. Upon invitation Mr. 
Ellsworth presided at the morning 
session. After a few remarks on the 
conditions of bee-keeping, and the 
progress it has made the past few 
years, Mr. Ellsworth presented Mr. 
George W. Adams, of Byfield, Mass., 
who gave the address for the Board of 
Agriculture. His subject was, ‘‘ Prob- 
lems in theIntelligencein Bees.’’ This 
subject, while not so much before the 
American bee-keeping world as before 
the European, was most admirably 
presented. We are inclined to be dog- 
maticin things of bee-life; it does not 
pay to be so. We are also likely to 
surround the activities of the hive with 
mysticism and magic. But these are 
not the spirits of the true investigator. 
Mr. Adams did much to strip off the 
old garb of the subject, and present it 
in its truest light. 

One fact which Mr. Adams empha- 
sized, is that the bee has intelligence. 
By this he would not imply faculty of 
reasoning in the sense we think of the 
term, but rather as an intermediate be- 
tween mere machine activity and rea- 
soning as we view it. In proof Mr. 
Adams gave illustrations and quota- 
tions from his long experience as a 
bee-keeper from his reading. 

Dr. James P. Porter, of Clark Uni- 
versity, Professor of Psychology and 
Student of Animal Behavior, followed 
Mr. Adams in discussion. Dr. Porter 
could but commend the address of the 
previous speaker. He also pointed out 
that we are too prone to allow our own 
—our human—emotions to enter into 
the reading of animal behavior. In 
this state, unlike the true attitude of 
the scientist who looks at things ina 
matter-of-fact, more-or-less-cold-blood- 
ed way, we are not inclined to judge. 


Investigations show that bees have 
memory. A bee may be intoxicated 
bya stimulant in the food, and made, 
thereby, to forget its way and bearings. 


*‘Bees are intelligent rather than 
reasoning. They work iu accord with 
their experience. The dog, trained to 
do tricks, will startto walk on his hind 
legs around atable; but when out of 
sight will drop to all fours, coming to 
his hind legs when he gets in sight on 
the other side. This would appear rea- 
soning to take advantage of the mas- 
ter. But analyze the matter: How 
was the dog trained? When the truth 
of the matter is learned the dog re- 
ceived, every time that he came to all 
fours behind the table, a morsel of 
meat; whenever he failed he got no 
meat. In this case, superficially look- 
ing like cunning and reason on the 
part of the dog is really a matter of 
training, of experience. So it is with 
most animal action, though not always 
purposeful, or even conscious, on the 
part of the trainer. This does not 
show reasoning on the part of the dog, 


but is rather the result of remembering 
that if he does an act in such a way he 
will be rewarded. Science calls this 
intelligence ; itis this kind of intelli- 
gence that the bee acquires.”’ 


After the morning session there was 
a banquet in the dining hall. Nearly 
100 sat down tothe dinner, and the hall 
was filled with the merry din of bee- 
keepers, each telling the other of his 
fine crops, the superiority of certain 
honey-flows, what he will do next sea- 
son, and a multitude of other bee-keep- 
ing tales. 

The afternoon session, presided over 
by Pres. Gates, was called to order at 
2p.m. The first speaker was Dr. Fred 
Kuhlmann, of Clark University. Dr. 
Kuhlmann, like Dr. Porter, is a student 
of psychology, and has made some 
quite unique investigations of bees, the 
results of which we believe have never 
been made public before. This ad- 
dress, without the curves and tables 
which Dr. Kuhlmann used to illustrate 
his talk, is not satisfactory, and is best 
not to attempt to report. 


The pith of Mr. Kuhlmann’s paper 
was the ‘‘ Rhythm of Daily Activity in 
Bees,’”’ and results from watching 
marked bees for a season, 20 minutes 
per hour, 24 hours per day. 

It will suffice to say that work was 
done not only with the worker-bees, 
but also with the queen and the drones. 
The results are not in accord with the 
proverbial ‘‘ busy bee” theory. If the 
Doctor is right, the bee, individually, 
works but a very small portion of the 
day. The busy appearanceof the hive 
is due toa little work by a great num- 
ber rather than from much work by a 
few. We hope this paper may soon be 
published with charts and tables. 


The next speaker was Mrs. Florence 
Richardson, of West Medford, Mass. 
Mrs. Richardson is Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and spoke on ‘‘A Woman’s Ex- 
perience with Bees.’’ She is a most 
practical ‘‘ bee-master.’’ She says that 
she has tried nearly everything recom- 
mended by others, and now has the 
profit of much valuable experience. 


Mr. Charles H. Goodell, of Worcester 
an old-time bee-keeper, read a paper on 
‘* The Importance of Bees to the Fruit 
Crop.” While the writer did not pre- 
tend to be giving any startling dis- 
covery, he emphasized the importance 
of complete fertilization of apples and 
strawberries, and of the fruits. It is 
well known that the apple ovary is 5- 
parted, and in order to insure a well- 
filled-out apple, must receive no less 
than 5 fertilizations. The strawberry, 
too, is an aggregate of a great number 
of ovules, and, in order to develop well, 
must receive some 30 pollen-grains. 
This work of fertilization is largely 
the work of bees. 

Mr. Arthur C. Miller spoke for mod- 
ern investigation in bee-keeping. In 
part he said: ‘‘ Bee-keeping is very 
little advanced from what it was 1500 
yearsago. At that time, in the Sicil- 
lian Isles,it was much developed in 
advance of all other parts of the world. 
We can not make progress if we relig- 
iously cling to the tradition of our 
fathers, and do not attempt to investi- 
gate doubt. 

A general discussion followed the 


reading of the papers. Single-walled 
hives, covered with tar-paper instead 
of air-spaced, or the miserable chaff 
hive, were advocated by Mr. Miller. 

It was concluded that the long sec- 
tion-box is a more salable shape than 
the older square one. 

The interest of the session was so 
great that it was 5 p.m. before we ad- 
journed. REPORTER. 
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Honey as a Health-Food. — This 
isa pare honey-pamphlet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short artiele on “‘ Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to “ Honey- 
Cooking Recipes’? and ‘“ Remedies Using 
Honey.’”’ It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses.of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2 25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. nd all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal, 


iin 
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‘*Songs of Beedom.’’—This is a beau- 
tiful 1e-pege-and-cover pamphlet, 6x9 inches 
in size, containing 10 bee-songs—words and 
music—all the songs so far written specially 
for bee-keepers, we believe. It is nice, as 
well as convenient, to have these songs all in 
one binding. Every bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tion should have copies for use at conven- 
tions. They could be sold to members after 
using once, or held by the secretary for use 
at future meetings. Of course, every bee- 
keeper’s family will want at least one copy. 
It is sent, postpaid, for only 25 cents, or 3 
copies for 60 cents; or, we will mail one copy 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $1.10. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 


— 
——_ 


The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association has 
jast been issued, containing 176 pages. Its 
contents, besides considerable miscellaneous 
matter, are the 1906 reports of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, the National, 
and the Chicago-Northwestern. There are a 
number of very fine engravings of apiaries, 
the lilinois State Capitol, etc. Cloth-bound 
copies were issued for the members of the 
Association only, and will be sent out as long 
as they last toany who become members on 





the payment of $1.00 to the Secretary, which ° 


not only secures a cloth-bound copy, but 
membership in the State Association one year, 
and the same in the National Association. A 
paper-covered copy of the Report will be 
mailed to any one who sends 15 cents to the 
Secretary to pay postage and wrapping. We 
think the Sixth Annual Report is as attrac- 
tive and instructive as any we have ever 
issued. General Manager N. E. France says 
concerning this Report: “It is a credit to 
all concerned in getting it out.” ; 
Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 
Route 4, Springfield, Il] 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) | 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mal! 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompacy. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon a5 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.!". 
Address office of the American Bee Journa! 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MiLuER, Marengo, Il. 
(GS Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








STARTING IN BEE-KEEPING. 


The Saturday Evening Post of May 
25 contained an article upon “Quitting 
the Strenuous Life,” which spoke 
favorably of bee-keeping as a means 
to that end. The author, Mr. Forrest 
Crissey—and I say by way of paren- 
thesis that I am a bit proud of the fact 
that so excellent a writer was a pupil 
of mine in the days when I was 
“schoolmaster’’—the author, made men- 
tion of my name in such a way that a 
small deluge of letters has come to me 
with inquiries upon the subject. To 
answer by mail is out of the question, 
and I am sure it will be much better 
for me to answer in this department, as 
very nearly the same answer wili apply 
to all, and I can thus answer quite 
fully. 

Wisely, nearly all inquire as to a 
book of information, and some inquire 
where, and at what price, the book, 
“Forty Years Among the Bees,” can be 
obtained. You can get it by sending 
to the publishers of this paper, George 
W. York & Co., one dollar. That book 
gives in detail just how I manage my 
bees, aS well as I know how to tell 
it, but I do not advise it as a sole book 
on bee-keeping. If you get only one 
book on bee-keeping, you can not go 
amiss to get “A B C of Bee Culture,” 
“Langstroth on the Honey Bee,” revised 
by Dadant, or Cook’s “Manual of the 
Apiary.” Either of these you can get 
from the publishers of this paper by 
sending $1.20. They are written in 
easy, non-technical language, easily 
understood by one with no knowledge 
of the subject. Then if you want to get 
“Forty Years Among the Bees” as a 
companion book I have no objections to 
offer. Some make the mistake of think- 
ing that a monthly or weekly publica- 
tion upon bee-kKeeping is all that is 
needed. The periodical is all right 
along with the book, but if you can 
have only one, be sure it is a book. The 
book gives the foundation knowledge 
that you need, and the periodical keeps 
you up to the times, 


As soon as you get your book, go to 


work reading. Some things, very 
likely, you will not understand. Don’t 
worry; skip the hard places. Very 
likely they will be easier on -second 


reading. If you are a subscriber to 
this paper, this department is at your 
cisposal, allowing you to ask any ques- 
tions you like. This department, how- 
er, is not intended to take the place 
a text-book, but to supplement it, 
d when you have given your book 
second faithful reading you will 
/bably find there are still plenty of 
ngs you want to ask questions 
ut. Indeed, one of the beauties of 
-keeping is tiat you never get to 
end; there are always fresh ques- 
is ‘ea to keep alive the keenest 
rest. 
No, I don’t sell bees, and if I did you 
uldn’t buy from any one so far 
iy. Railroads generally will not 
ry bees as freight except in car lots, 
you would have to pay expressage, 
that’s fearfully expensive. Your 
er way is tc buy from some one 
> at hand, so as to save expressage. 
inquiring you are likely to learn 
some one within a mile or so who 


re 





will deliver them to you. If you can 
have delivered to you a colony of Ital- 
ian bees in a movable-frame hive for 
$10.00, you will do well. But you 
needn’t be so very particular about the 
kind of bees or of hive. .-After you have 
studied your book you ought to know 
how to get into a good movable-frame 
hive a colony out of any kind of a 
hive, or even out of a cracker-box or 
nail-keg. You ought also to know how 
to change in 6 weeks’ time from poor 
scrub stock to Italian blood by paying 
out only a dollar or two for an Italian 
queen. 

Prices vary a great deal. I said you 
would do well to get good blood in a 
good hive at $10.00 a colony, but you 
may happen in some neighborhoods to 
get the same for $7.00 or $8.00. For 
impure blood, especially in poor hives, 
you may pay $5.00 or less. You'll have 
to pay the going rate in your neighbor- 
hood. 

If you canrot buy conveniently near, 
and have to send te a distance, then 
get a 2-frame or a 3-frame nucleus and 
let it grow. In that case one advantage 
is that you can have pure Italians to 
start with. At any rate the expressace 
will be much for nuclei than for 
full colonies. If you buy at a distance, 
you will likely find in this number of 
the American Bee Journal an adver- 
tisement of a good place to buy. 

That leads me to speak of reliability 
of advertisers. One of you asks if a 
certain firm selling hives, etc., is re- 
liable. Entirely so; and what’s more, I 
don’t know ot any of the firms doing 
business in that line now that are not 
reliable. 

“What is the best hive?” Well, a b« 
will gather the same amount of nectar 
in a day whether its home is a gilded 
palace or a nail-keg. The chpice vo! 
hives is rather a matter of convenience 


less 


far the bee-keener than for the bees. 
Certainly you must have a movable 
frame hive nd one of the simnlest a¢ 


well as most popular is what is called 
the dovetailea nive, the same as the 
writer uses. If you are going to work 
for extracted honey, get a 10-frame 
dovetailed hiv« If you’re going to 
work for comb honey—it takes more 
skill to run for comb honey—you will 
still do better to have a 10-frame hive, 
unless you mean to give a great deal 
of attention to the business, in which 
case it may be better to have an 8- 
frame hive. 

May or June 
the farther sout 
can begin a! 
weather. 

“How many 





a good time to buy, 
the earlier. Still you 
time during warm 


lonies shall you start 


with?” If you have money to burn, 

you can star ith 100, and then thé 

likelihood is you will be out of 

business insid« f& year. For most 

people perha! colonies is the best 

number to beg with. You can havea 
single 


lot of fun with a colony, but 
there are ivantages in ,having 2. 
In any case, } se don’t think of start- 
ing with more than 6. 

Now you 1 not feel hard toward 
me for not w = you a private letter, 
will you? | ld hardly have got all 


this stuff int privat, letter, and I 
get so many ters all the time abont 
bees that th nly way I can do is to 


treat all alike and answer them in 
print. But don’t let that deter you in 
the least from asking any question 
to be answered in this department, pro- 
vided you are a subscriber. If not, bet- 
ter send your dollar to the publishers 
at once for a year’s subscription and 
enough more to get a bee-book. 





CROOKED 
HON 


2 


USING COMBS WITH 
cy. 


What few bees I had died out last 
winter, and they left some combs with 
honey in. I intend to send for a nu- 
cleus in a few days, and I want to give 
the honey to the bees when they get 
here. The combs are in bad shape— 
too crooked to use. How would it do 
to put them into the hive with a 
dummy between them and the bees, 
or is there a better way? 





MINNESOTA. 


Answer.—Your plan is all right if 
you will look out for two things; one 
is, that you must not let brood be 
started in these crooked frames, and 
the other that you must not let robbers 
get a start. Have the entrance very 
small, and don’t let it open into the 
part where these combs of honey are. 





UPPER MICHIGAN FOR BEES. 


Is the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
good for bees? 


Auswer.—I’m not too sure about 
exact localities, but I know that in 
what is called Northern Michigan there 
are locations that are excellent; the 
pine lands being burned off and wild 
raspberry and fireweed coming in 
abundantly. 





LATE FEEDING OF THIN SUGAR 


SYRUP. 


The statement of F. L. Day, page 
433, that he always feeds his bees all 
the syrup they need of half sugar and 
half water after Sept. 20, and that last 
fall he finished feeding Oct. 1, and no 
trace of dysentery resulted, certainly 
comes to me as a surprise. Of course, 
something depends upon how much 
Mr. Day means when he says his bees 
“are fed all the syrup they need.” If 
each colony needs only half a pound 
to a pound, then there would be no 


harm expected. I take it, however, 
that Mr. Day feeds a considerable 
quantity. However safe it may be for 


Mr. Day thus to feed, in the face of re- 
ports of other cases in which results 
were disastrous, it would hardly_ be 
wise in general to advise such late 
feeding of thin syrup. 


ee 


WEARING A BEE-VEIL. 


You say in “Forty Years Among the 
Bees” that you wear your veil so that 
it can be pulled down over your face 
at a moment’s notice. Do the bees al- 


ways give you the moment’s notice? 
Mine didn’t the other day. 
IOWA. 
Answer.—Y-es, I think it’s pretty 


fair to say that I never fail to have a 
moment’s notice. Well, hardly ever. 
If I were to be compelled to go and 
open a hive at-this present moment, I 
would have more than a moment's 


notice to pull down my veil. You see, 
I don’t need to have notice from the 
bees always Just now the fact that 
it is raw, cloudy, and cold is notice 
enough before I leave the house. When 


weather is fit to work at bees, it some- 
times happens that the first notice I 
have.that my veil ought to be down is 
when a bee stings me; but that doesnt 
often happen Either by the way the 
bees appear in the hive or in the air, 
I generally have time to pull down my 
veil before I am stung. In fact, unless 
bees are very good-natured I generally 
have my veil down anyhow. 


el ee thee 
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PUTTING ON SUPERS, 


+ 


1 When you commence to put on 
the supers for comb honey, would yor 
examine the colony as to signs of 
swarming? 

2. Would you leave in the hive 
combs containing brood, or take them 
out? 

3. What would you do with any 
combs that do not contain brood, 
whether in the brood-chamber or be- 
low it or above it? 

4. Would you take out all combs 
found in the brood-chamber and put 
frames in the place that have only 
starters, INDIANA. 


Answers.—1. Generally no ‘atten- 
tion is paid to the matter of swarming 
when supers are given. 

2. In most cases no change is made 
in the brood-chamber at the time of 
putting on sections. But in the case 
where more than one story has been 
given, all but one story will be taken 
away at the time of giving sections. 

3. I’m not sure whether I fully un- 
derstand your question. At any rate, 
on general ‘principles, I may answer 
that in some cases combs without brood 
are left where they are, and in some 
cases taken away. If taken away, they 
may be used where needed for other 
colonies, and if not needed at once 
elsewhere, they may be stored in some 
safe place away from the bees, al- 
though safer from moth if piled up 
over colonies where the bees can care 
for them. 

4. If I understand this question cor- 
rectly it is already partly answered in 
answer 2. If for any reason full combs 
are to be replaced with frames that do 
not contain comb, it is generally con- 
sidered advisable to have these latter 
entirely filled with foundation, so that 
the frames may contain no drone-comb. 





MAKING THE T-SUPER. 





I made a T-super on trial, but I am 
Stuck in putting in the staples. You 
Say: “Put the middle support exactly 
in the middle of the super, measuring 
inside.” But I don’t make that spacing 
come right, My supers are 18% inches 
long inside and sections 44%x4% bee- 
way. Now suppose I put the tin ex- 
actly in the middle and a section on 
each side of it lengthwise, then an- 
other tin on each side, and another 
section on each side. This leaves a 
Space on each end. What should be 
done with those spaces, and where can 
we nail the flat tins? It seems hard 
work to get us to understand all there 
is about the T-super. 

MICHIGAN. 


_Answer.—Your supers are too long. 
Nail in one end a board % thick, thus 
reducing to the right inside length, 
17%. Arrange to have the middle T- 
tin at the middle of this inside length, 
and the other two T-tins midway be- 
tween the middle T-tin and the ends. 
The flat tins that support the sections 
at each end of the super are nailed 
directly on the bottom edges of the 
ends, the super of course being turned 
upside down while being nailed. In 
your case one of the flat tins will he 
nailed on the block that is nailed into 
the end. 

If this doesn’t make all clear ask all 
the questions you like. 





REMOVING BEES FROM A HOUSE- 
CORNICE, 


1. I have 2 colonies in the cornice 
of a house. How can I get them? 
2. Can I take them away several 
miles? 
3. When, and how? 
SoutH DAKOTA. 


Answers.—l1. It isn’t the easiest 
thing in the world. You must have a 
ladder, scaffold, or something of the 
kind to get where the bees are. 
Enough of the boards must be cut 
away to expose fully the combs. Cut 


out the combs, put them in a basket, 
or other receptacle, with enough sticks 
between the layers of combs to pre- 
vent crushing the bees. Be sure to get 
all the comb cleaned out, so there will 
be no attraction for the bees to g90 
back to the old place, and to make 
more sure daub where the combs were 
with ecarbolic acid. Let the basket 
hang till evening, so all the bees will 
be settled in it. Of course you wiil 
use smoke, and the work should he 
done at a season when bees are gather- 
ing or there will be a bad case of 
robbing. 

2 Yes 


3. You can take them away the 
same day or evening, just as soon as 
all the bees are settled, and there will 
be a decided gain in thus taking them 
to a distance, for if taken only a short 
distance the bees would return the next 
day to the old place. Taken after 
dark, the bees will stick to the basket 
without fastening, or you can sew a 
sheet around them. When you get 
them to their new place (better wait. 
though, till next morning), you can put 
the bees in a hive, doing as you like 
about putting part or all of the old 
combs in frames. 





THE LYMAN METHOD OF SWARM 
“CONTROL, 


On page 411 is given the Lyman 
method of swarm control. I wish to 
ask you a few questions in relation 
to his manipulations with his double 
bottom-board. 

1. Would it do not to remove the 
queen from the rear or old hive for a 
day or two, as the larger part of the 
bees would then be in the new hive, 
and thus make it easier to find her? 

2. How would it do to introduce a 
laying queen in the new hive and let 
the old queen go on with business in 
the old hive, sending her bees forward 
into the new hive until her suppli2s 
were exhausted, and thus have 2 queens 
to supply the one hive so long as the 
old queen could hold out? 

. If one wanted increase, how 
would it do to introduce a laying 
queen into the new hive and remove 
the old hive to a new stand? How long 
before the old hive should be re- 
moved? 

4. Suppose the honey-flow is on, and 
the bees are slow to enter the supers, 
how would it do to substitute a super 
or two of sections, or an extracting 
super, in place of the new hive, and 
then in a day or two place the old 
hive back on its stand and the supers 
on top, with plenty of room? Would 
not this manipulation .prevent swarm- 
ing? 

5. Can not some of our most ex- 
perienced bee-men see through Mr. Ly- 
man’s double bottom-board the key 
with which to unlock Mr. Davenport’s 
chest of secrets of which he spoke a 
few years ago, but failed to reveal? 

Many bee-men doubt whether Mr. 
Davenport made the discoveries he 
claimed. Let that be as it will, I be- 
lieve the very things he claimed to 
have discovered will yet be revealed 
to us. We have the key already in 
our hands. ILLINOIS. 


Answers.—1. It probably would 
work, but hardly so _ satisfactorily. 
There would be no brood in the front 
hive, nothing to make it seem like 
home to the bees except what was in 
the super, and the bees would not be 
so well contented without either queen 
or brood. If, however, the finding of 
the queen in the full colony seems too 
serious a matter, you might compro- 
mise the matter in this way: Without 
paying any attention to where the 
queen is. put 2 frames of brood with 
adhering bees in the front hive. Three 
days later you can tell by the presence 
of eggs in which hive the queen is. If 
she is not in the front hive, find her 
and put her there, and put the 2 brood- 
frames from the front into the rear 
hive. If she is already in the front 
hive, all there is to do is to change 
the 2 frames of brood. I think this 
ought to work; but you never can he 


entirely sure about a thing till you 
try it. 

2. I don’t see any reason why it 
might not work. No nectar coming in- 
to the rear hive, it might be necessary 
to supply water in one of the combs. 

38. It would be likely to work al! 
right if the rear hive were removed in 
about 3 or 4 days. 

4. If I understand you correctly, the 
bees are not yet working in supers, 
and an empty super is to take thc 
place of the front hive. Certainly that 
would not do for sections, for pollen 
would be put in them, if not brood. In 
any case the plan you propose would 
not prevent swarming. 

5. If I remember rightly, no queen 
is to be found with the Davenport 
plan, so the Lyman plan can not be 
the same. I very much doubt if many 
would use the Davenport plan’ if it 
were published. 





CLIPPING QUEENS—5-BAND oR 
GOLDEN BEES—WEIGHT OF 
COLONIES, ETC. 





1. Are bees more likely to kill a 
queen after her wings have been 
clipped, if you have taken her in your 
fingers, than they are if you clip her 
wings without handling her? 

2. Does it happen very often that 
the bees will kill a queen after being 
clipped in any way? 


3. When you get a queen for the 
purpose of introducing, is it not a good 
plan to clip her wings before putting 
her into the hive? 

4. Are 5-band or golden Italians just 
as likely to be good honey-gatherers 
as the 3-band? 

56. How much should a colony of 
bees weigh, hive and all, at the time 
of packing for wintering on the sum- 
mer stands, to be sure of plenty of 
stores for. winter? Suppose the hive 
weighed 21 pounds without bees, honey 
or comb. 

6. How much should the same col- 
ony weigh the next spring when pollen 
is first carried in, to be reasonably sure 
of its coming out strong? 

7. Do bees get much pollen from 
the “sugar” or hard maple? 

8. What color is it? 

9. I use full sheets of foundation 
in my Danz. brood-frames without 
wiring. It gets a little wavy. Will it 
straighten down with the weight of 
the bees after it is in the hive? 


10. Which, if any, of the following 
blossoms do bees get. honey, or nectar, 
from: Chestnut, beech, birch, oak, syca- 
more, wild cherry, and strawberry? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Answers.—1. Probably they are ‘f 
there is anything about the scent of the 
fingers disagreeable to them. But 
have held hundreds of queens in my 
fingers when clipping them, without 
any bad results. 

2. I think not. 

3. Yes; if there is any possible dan- 
ger of the bees being unkind to the 
queen at the time of clipping, that dan- 
ger would be obviated by caging her 
immediately after the clipping; and of 
course she is generally caged for intro- 
duction. A good rule as to the time 
of clipping is to clip a queen the first 
time you can conveniently, after you 
know she is laying. 

4, There are some very good gather- 
ers among the goldens, but take them 
as a whole the 3-banders probably 
excel. 

5 and 6. It’s a trifle dangerous to 
answer questions of this kind. A colony 
sometimes will go through the winter 
on a much lighter weight than others, 
when there’s no apparent reason for 
the difference. If I give the lightest 
weight that will ever do, some one wil 
let all his colonies go at that weight, 
and will lose most of them by starva- 
tion before spring. There may be 4 
large quantity of pollen in a hive 
which will be of value the followins 
spring; but the extra weight of th 
pollen will not help any in winterins. 
Again, there is no small difference 
locality and location. There is, also, ® 
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difference in winters. If I must give 
an answer to your quéstion, I would 
say that to go through the winter the 
weight should be not less than 45 
pounds on the summer stands. But it 
would not be at all advisable to go 
into winter quarters on that basis. 
The wise thing is to have enough to 
last through the spring, and 55 or 60 
pounds would be a better mark. That 
would likely allow it to weigh about 
45 pounds at the beginning of spring 
pollen. 

7. They do in this locality. 

8. It might be called light yellowish 
with a tinge of green in it. Possibly 
more green than yellow. 

9. It is not likely to straighten. 

10. I think they gather from chest- 
nut, wild cherry, and strawberry: I 
don’t know about the rest. 


Well-Bred Queens 


Will greatly increase the yield of honey. Am 
now taking orders for Cook’s Select- 
B Queens—to be sent ds soon as 
weather permits mailing. Also Caucasian 
Queens from imported stock. 


Cook’s Square Honey-Jar is the 
best, cheapest, and most sanitary package for 


retailing honey. Send for circular and price- 
list of Hives, Rica, and useful Implements. 


J, H. M. COOK 
70 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Oldest Supply-house in the East, and only 
Reliable Goods sold. 
10 cents brings sample jar by mail. 
17A13t Mention the Bee Journal 


50 to 75 cases of two 
5 gallon second-hand 
rho = 
D shape. En- 
quire of C. BECKER, Pleasant Plains, Il). 


22A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and One-Piece Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 


free. 
W. D. SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [ich. 
2Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















Bee-Supplies and Berry-Boxes 
Lewis B ware at Factory Prices. Bee-keepers, club 
together, send me list of goods wanted, and let me 


quate you prices, I give the regular discounts. 
eeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 
6Etf W.J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


(neens of Moore’s 
Strain of Italians 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are 
not inclined to swarm, IThhey have won a world- 
wide reputation for hovey-gathering, hardi- 
ness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review, Flint, Mich., says: ‘' As workers, 
{ have never seeu them equaled. They seem 
possessed of a steady, quiet determination that 
enables them to lay up surplus ahead of others, 
Easier bees to handle I have never seen.”’ 

My queens areall bred from my best long- 

tongued 3-banded red-ciover stock (no other 
race bred in my apiaries), aud the cells are 
built im strong colonies well supplied with 
y ova bees. 
PRICES: Untested Queens, $1 each; six, $5; 
OZey ap Select, untested, $1.25 each; six, $6; 
‘0Z., $11. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Descriptive circular free. Address, 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-Breeder, 
24Etf Rt. 1. MORGAN, KY. 
dention Bee Journal when writing. 





HAND-MAD 






Pat’d 1878, 82, "02 & 1908 


SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & 8on, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
recommend above all others. 
u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,”” and have all the new improvements. 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—8 @ 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 “ 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—21¢ ae 


Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 - 
The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Patented May 20, 1879. 





BEST ON EARTH. 





ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE 
I have 50 colonies of all Italian J. L. Strong 
stock and Quirin’s. All are in good condition 
in new Danzenbaker hives. Price $4 50 per 
colony f.o.b. here. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
BERT GANDER, 
23A4t PANORA, IOWA. 


29 Yeats Means QUEEN Quality 


100 pounds to the colony in a poor year, 
like last, and 280 to the colony the year before. 
My Italians are non-swarmers. Every queen 
purely mated or money back. Circular tells 
of Italian and Caucasian. 

8Etf A. D. D. WOOD, Lansing, Mich 








3-Banded Italian Queens 


J. P. Moore or my ownstrain. My apiary 
is stocked with thousands of choice drones 
that are not kin to my breeding queens. 


Queens, $1 each; dozen, $10 


I guarantee satisfaction, and 
honey-gatherers. 
23Atf 







learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. 

Gape Worm Extractor 25¢ 
Poultry Marker....... oe 
French Killing KnifeNe 


— Capon Book Free. 


W. M. Parrish, 
R. R. No. 8. LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Ideal Hive-Tool—*Best on the Market” 


Bee-keepers have long needed a special tool to aid them in properly manipulating the 
hive-parts during the bee-season. The one shown here does the work to perfection. 














Best Hive-Tool 
[eu iq ‘90¢ fluo 


(This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 


DESCRIPTION.—The Ideal Hive-Too! is made of high-grade malleable iron, much like wrought iron, 
8% inches long. The middle part is 1 1-16 inches wide and 7-32 thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, 
inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending like a screw-driver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a sharp semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up supers, as it does not mar the wood. 


& 


What Some Bee-Experts Say of It. 


Louis C. Dadant (son of C. P. Dadant) wrote us May 10,1907: ‘‘ Your Hive-Tool is 
certainly the best on the market, and after having used one of them no bee-keeper would do 
without it.” 

In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ page 58, he 
says: ‘Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’ On Jan. 7, 1907, he 
wrote us, saying he thought “ just as much of the tool as ever.” 

Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s assistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘‘It is an ideal 
tool. In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. 1am sure we would feel utterly 
lost in the apiary without it........ You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its 


worth.” The “Ideal Hive-Tool ” Free as a Premium. 


We will mail an Ideal Hive-Tool FREE asa premium to any present paid-in-ad- 
vance subscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending us ONE NEW subscription fora 
year at $1.00; or we will send the American Bee Journal one yeat and the Ideal Hive-Tool 
—both for $1.20. Price of the Ideal Hive-Tool alone, postpaid, 30 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 W. Jackson Blivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 





“ty every country the successful advertiser is the continnous advertise” * 
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The Famous Honey-Producers 


Texas 
Queens 


The Famons 
Honey- 
Producers 

I am booking orders now for April, May 
and June delivery, for Carniolans, Ital- 
ians, and Goldens—equal to the best, re- 
gardless of price. PRICES: 





Tested Queens ....$1.00 each; $10.00 per doz. 
Warranted ‘  -—_—= fe: 
Untested “ 50.‘ 5.50 *§ 


6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal,Texas. 


We Set RoOoT’s GCODS IN MICHIGAN 

Let us quote yu prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc ,as wecan save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


H. M. HUNT & SON, 
REDFORD, Wayne Co., Mich. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, 100; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


OSWEGO, ILL. R.D. 1. 


Queens and Nuclei 


Circulars Free. 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


18Atf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 
BEES, QUEENS and NUCLEI 
Choice home-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
reared in full colonies. 


One Untested Queen..... $ .90 
“ 
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Tested Queen....... 1,10 
** Select Tested Queen 1.40 
“ Breeder Queen...... 2.20 


* Comb Nucleus (no 
ree J 
“ Untested Caucasian 
QREOM 2. ccccccceee ° 
“ Tested Cancasian 
Queen ............ 1.75 
Untestedin May. Allothers 
ready now from last season’s 
rearing. Safe arrival guaranteed. For prices 
on larger quantities and description of each 
grade of aimee send STRONG. CATALOG. | 


3 
5Atf 204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, Iowa. 


Angel’sGolden Beauties 


AND HIS 
Bright Three-Banded Italian Queens 
but few equals and nosuperiors. A fine, 
fon Queen of either strain for $1; an extra- 
select breeder for $2.50. Have had 12 years’ ex- 
perience at queen-breeding. Address, 
SAMUEL [. ANGEL 


R.R. No.1, EvANSVILLE, Ixp. 
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Your Order for Queens 


Will be promptly filled. We can supply both 
tested and untested Itrlian Queens, your 
choice of either imported or home-bred 
mothers. 

Our bees are bred for business ; our Queens 
will not disappoint you. Tested Queens, $1.00 
each; Untested Queens, 75 cents; $8 per doz. 

J. W.K. SHAW 

2Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Pa., La. 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 3 


PERFECT GOODS 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
’ Now is the time for you to buy your Bee-Supplies. 


ture Bee-Hives of all kinds. 


work and worry of your apiary is removed when you use our goods. 
Every one knows the advantage of a good, substantial hive; the quality 


We have been in the business over 40 years, and know what is prac- 
tical, and when you once give our goodsa trial you will have none 


other. 
son’s supplies. 
for it at once, 


ever saw. 


No trouble to give estimates; tell us what you want. 


The Dovetail, Langstroth, Alternating, 
and the Massie Hives, we make all of them. 


Remember that now is the time to get your order in for the sea- 
Have you received our new 1907 Catalog? If not, write 
You cannot fail to understand how to order just what 
yon want from our Catalog, it is the easiest to understand that you 


LOW PRICES S 


We manufac- 


Remember that half the 


SIDA BAAA AA A 


KRETGHMER MFG. 60., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb.; 
° Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SISSASASASASALSAS AS ASA 


Mention 


Y of material and workmanship in our hives are not excelled by any other 
° make. 


Bee Journal when writing. 





Q UEENS Cancasione, | allens, Cyprians 


and Carniolans 

Prices in May and June: Caucasian—one extra 
best select breeding Queen, $3.00: one best imported 
direct from Caucasus, $4.50. Golden all-over Ital- 
ians and Carniolans: One best extra select breed- 
ing, $2.00; one best imported, best Italian or Carni- 
olan Queen, $2.50. Cyprian: one extra best select 
breeding. $2.50; one best imported direct from 
Cyprus, $3.50. Prices in ys ugust and Septem- 
ber, 50 cents less than in May and June. Special 
trices for 50 and 100 Queens. Caucasian, Italian, 
Syprian, and Carniolan Queens bred the best im- 


ported breeding Queens. The addresses must be 
clear: payments by postal money orders, Queens 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition in U. 8. or 


Canada. To Australia, Ceylon, India, etc., $1 more. 


EB. HAUNSCHILD, the Queen-Breeder, 
20A 13t Weissbach b. Pulsnitz, i.Sa., Germany. 





3-Frame Italian Nuclel 


3-frame Nuclei of fine I[talian bees with 
Tested Italian Queens, at $3.25 each; or in 
lots of 5 or more Nuclei, at $3.00 each. Nuclei 
will be shipped by express (charges not 
prepaid), from a point 100 miles 
west of Chicago. Orders will be shipped in 
rotation—first come first served. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Do You Like to be 


Stung? 


What's the use wearing an old style 





. 





net bee-veil that blows in your eyes, 
sticks to your face, and gives the bees 
a chance to hand you a hot one? 


The Muth Ideal Bee-Veil 


(75 cents, postpaid) 
keeps the bees at at a distance because 
it is made of light indestructible wire 
and strong cloth. You'can see through 
this wire as if it wasn’t there; and you 
can smoke inside the veil all you want. 
It can't catch fire. 





If you buy the has-been kind of veils 


3 











You get dollars of satisfaction out of it. 


best-ever veil on the market. 


Better send for one to-day—don’t be a drone. 
We're big people in all bee-supplies—ask for catalog. 


THE FRED W. 


The Busy Bee-Mcn, 


51 Walnut Street, 


All Rights Reserved 
You Certainly ARE ‘‘ Stung !”’ 
No doubt about this—it’s the 
> 


MUTH CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 























A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


SS NS 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C, Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 

Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


Dept. B. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 


f Curcaeo, May 9.—Very little honey on the 
market of any kind. Prices are therefore nom- 
inal, A little choice white clover comb sold at 
17c, and would bring that at present, but sup- 
ply seems to be exhausted; even with this scar- 
city there is no demand for No. 2grades. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@8c; amber, 6@7c. Beeswax in 
good demand at32c. R.A. Burnett & Co. 








CrxcinnaTI, May 23.—There is no material 
change in the honey market at this welling. 
Extracted honey is not moving so rapidly as it 
could, owing to the cool weather. e quote 
amber in barrels at 54 @6%c; fancy table honey 
in crates of two 60-pourd cans at 8@%. For 
choice, yellow beeswax, free from dirt, we are 
paying 3lc cash, delivered here. 

Tue Frep W. Mots Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25.—The honey market 
has been quite brisk for this time of the 5 ear. 
The continued cold weather has made both the 
comb and extracted honey sell much higher 
than usual. A number of odd lots have been 
cleaned out of the market. Wequote: Fancy 
comb, 14@15c; No. 1, 13@!4c; amber, 12@13c. 
Fancy white extracted, 7@8c; light amber, 
6@7c. Beeswax firm at 32c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


New York, May 21.—White comb honey is 
practically cleaved up, and there is very little 
demand at thistime. There is some dark aud 
mixed comb on the market, but no demand to 
8 of, and sc me of this will have to be car- 
ried over until next season, or sold at a sacri- 
fice. Therefore we cannot enconrage ship- 
ments of off.grades or dark honey at this time. 
Extracted honey is in fair demand and prices 
are ruling firm. There is very little new crop 
arriving as yet from the South, and while it is 
rather early, we doubt whether we will have 
any large shipments from the Southern States 
this season, - we r= hg bea — 
cr judging from the reports we are receiv- 
ion” hese S quite a good stock of last year’s 
crop still on the market, sufficient to last until 
the new crop from various states arrives. 
There is no change in price as to extracted 
honey since our last. Beeswax firm and likely 
to remain so forthe next 2 months. 

HitpretH & SEGELKEN. 





Headquarters wr Bee-Supplics 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


FREIGHT- 


ratesirroM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 


A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


Let me bred in separate apiaries, 
book i J EEN the GOLDEN YEL- 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 

For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


OF a Pasa s a) 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 12.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $35 per 100 pounds. 

Water 8S. PoupEr. 


ToLeEpo, May 3.—There is very little demand, 
for comb honey as is usually the case at this 
season of the year. ane white would bring 
in a retail way 16@17c; No. 1, 15@l6c, with no 
demand for dark honey. Extracted is very 
scarce and none being offered for sale. Bees- 
wax is bringing 28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & Nicsots Co, 


Kansas City, June 1.—The honey market is 
almost bare of comb honey, and demand good: 
receipts. of extracted are light, and demand 
light; we quote: No.1 white comb, 24-sectioa 
cases, $3.25; No. 2, white and amber, $2.50@§$2.75. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 8c; am ber, 7@7c. 
Beeswax, 30c, Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


DENVER, Feb. 14.—Producers in this State 
are practically closed ont of both comb and ex- 
tracted honey. We have not enfficient good 
comb honey to supply our local trade, but have 
a good supply of white extracted of excellent 
quality. e quote strictly No.1 white comb 
honey, per case of 24sections, at $3.20; No. 1, 
light amber, $3; and good No. 2, $2,80. White 
extracted, 8@8%c per pound; light amber, 
7%@8c. Clean, yellow beeswax, 27@28c, deliv- 
ered here. 

Tue CoLo. Honry-Propucers’ ASSN. 


CINCINNATI, May 21.—The market on fancy 
white comb honey is entirely bare. No. 2 is 
selling slowly atil2c. Extracted, light amber, 
brings 54@6c. Beeswax is selling here at $35 
per 100 pounds. Cc. H.W. WEeBer. 


FOR SALE 


1000 sixty. pound CANS. A No.1 condition, 
acked two in a case. Cases also first-class. 
ill sell them cheap. 


Michigan White Glover Honey Go. 
29 Woodbridge St., West, 
24A4t DETROIT, MICH. 











Western Bee-Keepers vo, 


how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver, Colo. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


SIMI A10}IV-] $,JO0Y VV 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Centra! Aves 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 SouTH WarTar ST. Cnicaco, iit. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS-—— 


** Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 











@ We will Buy and 
: Sell 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 


you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 


We are always in the market 
for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Marshiield Bee-Goods 


talk for themselves ; having bought once, you will buy again. Our orders show that. The reason for this 
is that nothing is used in the making of our BEE-GOODS that we know is not fit to goin. Why! should 
we when we have plenty of the best as it comes direct from the forest to our mill and factory. 

SECTIONS are made of the basswood timber, grown here in the basswood belt of Wisconsin. 

DOVETAILED: HIVES, of lumber almost clear, made accurate and smooth. 

SHIPPING-CASES, strong and neat—nothing flimsy about them. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES THE BEST 


You will get your orders sent on very short time, as we are located on three direct railroads to Chicago 
there connecting with the trunk lines for the East, South, and Southwest, and some parts of the West. The 
West by way of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

If you have not!yet received our Catalog of BEE-SUPPLIES for 1907, just write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 











Some of Our Dealers Who Handle Marshfield Bee-Goods: 


IOWA—J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. NEBRASKA—Collier Bee-Supply Co., | ILLINOIS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee. 
Gromer & Son, Ottumwa. Fairbury. OHIO—F. M. Hollowell, Harrison. 
KANSAS.—S. C, Walker & Son, Smith CANADA—N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. TEXAS—White Mfg. Co., Blossom. 
Center. ARIZONA—H., W. Ryder, Phoenix. WISCONSIN—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
MICHIGAN — Lengst & Koenig, 127 MINNESOT A—Northwestern Bee-Sup- Co,, Cumberland. 
South 13th St., Saginaw, E. S. ply Co., Harmony. .- J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


S. D. Buell, Union City. 
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